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ABSTRACT 


DUE JUSTICE: DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING 
A MINISTRY OF PROPHETIC SOCIAL ACTION IN 
RESPONSE TO MASS INCARCERATION 


by 


Stanley Hearst II 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentors 
Robert Walker, D.Min. 
Kenneth Cummings, D.Min. 


Historic Jones Tabernacle AME Church is located in North Philadelphia and the project 
focused on developing a ministry to address the evil of mass incarceration. The research 
strategies were mixed methodologies including quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
surveys. The purpose was to transform the hearts and minds of the membership through 
preaching, teaching, and programming, to develop a ministry of prophetic social action to 
meet the needs of the community and to show obedience to the words of Jesus Christ. 
The hypothesis is, through preaching, teaching, and agency involvement, the 


congregation will have the tools necessary for social action. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The city of Philadelphia is forever intertwined with the birth of a nation, the birth 
of an institution, and the birth of denomination. The Declaration of Independence was 
signed on July 4, 1776, declaring the thirteen colonies independent from Great Britain, 
and forming the United States of America. Fourteen years later in 1790, “sixteen cells at 
Philadelphia’s Walnut Street jail” were converted into housing for felons making this the 
first penal institution for serious offenders in America. Marc Mauer notes in Race to 
Incarcerate that, “Ironically, and in retrospect quite tellingly, the first inmate admitted to 
the Eastern State Penitentiary was a ‘light skinned Negro in excellent health.” Four 
years after the creation of the first penal institution, Bethel AME, which grew out of the 
Free African Society founded in 1787, was dedicated as a church where Blacks could 
worship unhindered with Richard Allen as its pastor. These three events, all within a span 
of eighteen years and geographically all within a few miles of each other, give 
Philadelphia a unique place in the history of each entity. Over two hundred years later, 
the city of Philadelphia has again been thrust into the forefront as the backdrop for this 
ministry project, which endeavors to explore the evil of mass incarceration and develop a 


ministry of prophetic social action to combat it. 


1 Marc Mauer, Race to Incarcerate (New York, London: The New Press, 2006), 3. 


With the increasing rate of incarceration of persons of color nationally, and in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, with its legacy as 
an agent of social change, has the responsibility to address, challenge, and seek to reverse 
the unjust laws that led to the phenomenon known as “Mass Incarceration,” and that 
action must start in the local church, specifically Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC. 
Merriam Webster defines social action as an organized program of socioeconomic 
reform; specifically, activity on the part of an interested group directed toward some 
particular institutional change. The AME Church in its Book of Discipline has the 
framework for a Commission on Social Action. The Disciple declares “This commission 
shall coordinate activities in the areas of social, racial, and economic relations; 
temperance, world peace, and community cooperation as directed by the Connectional 
Social Action Commission.” The Discipline also gives room for local pastors to add to 
the ministry as they see fit, and it is my belief that in order to do social action it must be 
prophetic. 

In her book The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness, 
Michelle Alexander makes the argument that policies have been implemented to entrap 
African-Americans in the Criminal Justice System at a rate disproportionate to their 
numbers in American society, and this is an injustice that must be overturned by action.” 


Her thesis is evident across the country where for every one Caucasian incarcerated there 


* Johnny Barbour, Jr., The Book of Disciple: The African Methodist Episcopal Church (Nashville, 
TN: AME Sunday School Union, 2013), 79. 


3 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness 
(New York, NY: The New Press, 2010), 12. 


are 5.6 African-Americans incarcerated.” Mare Mauer, Executive Director of the 
Sentencing Project, and the author of Race to Incarcerate, investigates how and why the 
United States of America’s prison rates skyrocketed during the past thirty years, and how 
this impacts minority communities across the country. In the midst of all the literature 
concerning mass incarceration, it is my opinion that these two authors’ books lead the 
charge in the fight for equal justice for those incarcerated, and a systemic change in the 
criminal justice system. 

While these authors cover this important issue from a practical and scholarly 
perspective, the focus of this project is to view this social dilemma through a theological 
lens, specifically the lens of the prophetic witness of the Bible and the Historic Jones 
Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Church, and to develop a ministry of social 
action informed by the synthesizing opinions of secular and theological experts. 

Chapter One gives an overview of the Ministry Focus. Here you will discover my 
spiritual journey through life and how my passion for prophetic social witness was 
birthed. Within this chapter you are also introduced to the context in which the ministry 
model took place. Chapter Two gives the State of The Art in this ministry project. This 
chapter demonstrates my familiarity with pertinent literature related to the ministry model 
and how those works informed the project. The purpose of this literature review is to 
present a comprehensive listing of materials related to the issue. In Chapter Three the 
reader discovers the theoretical foundation of the ministry project. The issue of mass 
incarceration presented in the ministry model is addressed from three perspectives: 


theological, historical, and biblical. Chapter Four presents the Methodology of the 


* «Racial Disparity,” The Sentencing Project Research and Advocacy for Reform,” accessed 
December 1, 2014, http:/Awww.senteencingdproject.org/map/map.cfm. 


project. The reader will discover the design of the model used in the field experience. The 
reader will have a clear understanding of what I started with when I began the project. 
Chapter Five introduces the reader to the field experience. This chapter will give the 
reader a view of what happened during the nAleneataton of the ministry project. 
Additionally, the chapter highlights the collection of data, the analysis of data, and the 
outcome. Finally, Chapter Six presents the reflection, summary, and conclusion and 
explores my feelings about the project and how the project has impacted my life and 
ministry. I also discuss various methods of implementation that could make future 
projects more effective. Theological reflection plays an important role in this chapter as | 


explore how God moved through the process. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and its issues with the mass incarceration 
of people, especially persons of color represent a microcosm of the national problem of 
incarceration. With over two million people incarcerated in the United States of America 
the church of God has a responsibility to address this social sin with her prophetic voice, 
and the training for social prophetic action must start in the local church. 

Historic Jones Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Church is located in the 
heart of North Central Philadelphia, and it rests in the middle of a neighborhood that once 
was thriving, but over the past forty years has become economically disadvantaged. 
Along with those economic disadvantages comes the issues of crime, and with crime 
comes an increased police presence and subsequent punishment. While there are many 
reasons for urban decline especially in African-American communities, including the 
politically motivated, racist, and community killing “War on Drugs,” the fact remains 
that North Philadelphia is crying out for a ministry that addresses the needs of community 
members who have had interactions with the criminal justice system. My heart for those 
persons in Philadelphia and their respective plights comes from me being raised in a 


Christian household in the same city I currently serve. 


The Early Years 

Born in 1983 in “The City of Brotherly Love,” Stanley’s parents were Christians 
who were actively involved in the life of their local church and taught him from his 
childhood about the importance of a relationship with Jesus Christ. His earliest memories 
involve church, specifically First Colored Wesley Methodist Church where his 
grandfather, the Rev. James 'R. Hearst, Sr. was the pastor. When he died in 1984 his 
father became the interim pastor. After serving as interim pastor at First Colored Wesley 
for three years, his father returned to the African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC) 
and to St. Matthew AMEC as an itinerant deacon. Stanley can never lose sight of that fact 
that twenty-two years later he would return to St. Matthew AMEC to serve as the Youth 
Minister. It was also at this church where he was taught the importance of Jesus Christ 
through the vehicle of Sunday school. The memories of lessons taught by Sunday school 
teacher Sis. Mollie Hilton are still with him. Her passion for Jesus and for teaching the 
youth about Jesus still impact him until this very day. 

In 1988 his parents enrolled him in Sanctuary Christian Academy for 
kindergarten. In hindsight this school laid the foundation for his love of scripture. He 
vividly recalls the process of having to memorize scriptures daily at school and running 
home excitedly to share with his parents what he learned. The author still has schoolwork 
from Sanctuary and finds it amazing to see the scriptures he learned in his youth having a 
major influence on the ministry that God has blessed him with today. Stanley attended 
Sanctuary Christian Academy from kindergarten to second grade. That school helped 
shape the beginning of his formative years and helped him to understand the things of 


God. 


Following second grade his parents transferred Stanley to his neighborhood 
elementary school. They wanted him to go to a school with more resources and the cost 
of a private education was getting to be too expensive. While he was no longer in a 
school that focused on the study of scripture, he became active in church activities geared 
towards youth. His father was now pastoring and in every local AME Church there is an 
YPD (Young Peoples Division). The purpose of the YPD is to teach the youth of the 
church the importance of mission work and helping others. The author had the 
opportunity to be the President of the YPD at multiple churches. This opportunity 
provided him with an opportunity to develop leadership skills. The YPD laid the 
groundwork for the skillset of leading meetings and allowed Stanley to find his “voice” in 
the church at a young age. 

Transitioning from elementary school to middle school Stanley began to take 
more of an interest in scripture. It was at Bethel AME Church in Bryn Mawr, PA, where 
he made a public confession of Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. Stanley remembers that 
day clearly. His father was the pastor, and while he cannot recall the sermon, during the 
invitation to Christian discipleship he felt compelled to run to the front of the church. His 
eyes welled up with tears as his father asked him what he wanted to do. The author told 
him that he wanted to accept Jesus Christ as his Lord and Savior. Pastor Hearst prayed 
with him the prayer of salvation, and Stanley felt a joy at that moment that is hard to 
describe. His mother and grandmother came to the front to embrace him and shared in the 
moment. Reflecting on that time in his life, Stanley knew that it was the moment the Lord 
covered him and brought him into God’s family. He was forgiven for his sins and 


adopted by God. 


The High School Years 

For the remainder of middle school and his first year and a half of high school he 
remained active in the YPD. Stanley traveled around the country for connectional 
meetings and had the opportunity to meet other AME’s from around the world. During 
tenth grade he started working after school and on Saturday, so his participation in the 
YPD decreased. This was a time in his life where he went to church only on Sunday. 
Stanley attended the George Washington Carver High School for Engineering and 
Science, and socially it was not a difficult time for him. He now knows that he was not as 
vocal concerning his faith as he could have been. There were many opportunities to share 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ that he missed because he was more comfortable discussing 
the things of the world. Everyone knew he was the son of a preacher, and he heard many 
jokes concerning it. They were all in fun, and Stanley did not take offense to them, but he 
now wonders if he subconsciously repressed who he was in order to reduce the jokes 
from his classmate. 

Near the conclusion of his sophomore year of high school his Nana, his maternal 
grandmother, died after battling cancer. It was June of 1999 and that was the first time 
someone close to Stanley passed away. It was a traumatic moment in his life. He 
remembers questioning the Lord as to why he would allow his grandmother to suffer. She 
was a faithful Christian and had dedicated her life to God and God’s church and had 
raised all of her children to believe and trust in God. Why would God allow this woman 
to suffer with cancer and die? His faith was not completely shaken, but he was angry 


with God. He did not have enough life experience to understand that death was a part of 


life and that to die in Christ means to live forever. At the same time that his grandmother 
was making her transition to heaven, his parent’s marriage was slowly disintegrating. 

His grandmother passed away in June, and by January his parent’s marriage was 
over. The author was used to a house filled with arguing. The author was used to his 
parents going days at a time without speaking to each other. He even remembers thinking 
to himself as a child that they would be better apart, but nothing could prepare him for 
their separation and the impact it had on his relationship with his mother. When his father 
left the house the arguing did not stop, it just moved from father to son. This placed a 
strain on a relationship with his mother, and it took years for the author to realize that he 
did not show enough empathy towards his mother during this difficult time in her life. 
This time in his life would also have an impact on his relationships in the future. Stanley 
is grateful to God for healing and restoration. 

Stanley’s final two years of high school followed the same routine: school, work, 
and church on Sunday. There was no spiritual maturity because he had not developed the 
spiritual disciplines to grow in Christ. Reflecting on his time in high school he has no 
regrets because he believes God worked all things together for good. He was who he was 
supposed to be for that season. The author’s transition to college would truly test his 


commitment to the faith. 


The College Years 
In the summer of 2001 Stanley moved from the city of Philadelphia to a small 
town in Pennsylvania called Altoona. He was starting his freshman year of college and he 


remembers his first Sunday on campus. Stanley woke up early in the morning, and the 
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first thought he had was that he had a choice on if he wanted to go to church. He chose 
not to go. This was a taste of freedom that he did not know he wanted until that moment. 
Church was never presented as an option for him. From the time of his birth until his last 
Sunday home before he went to college, he was in church on Sunday. When he awoke 
that morning his mother was not there to tell him to wake up and get ready. When he 
awoke that morning his father was not there to tell him to hurry up so that we would not 
be late. It was not a conscious decision that day to not go to church on a regular basis, but 
that 1s what happened. One Sunday turned into two, two Sundays turned into a month, 
and a month turned into the entire semester. The only time Stanley went to church during 
his freshman year was during the Thanksgiving and Christmas breaks. This turned into a 
habit for the entire school year. The author owned a Bible and read it occasionally, but 
nothing he read remained with him. He believes his saving grace was going home for 
summer break and during that time he attended church with his mother. This kept him 
grounded and reminded him of who he was in Christ. This reminder would not last long 
as he returned to college for his sophomore year. 

Stanley waited until college to experiment with drugs and alcohol. He started with 
drinking as a freshman and by his sophomore year he graduated to recreational marijuana 
use. He fell headfirst into this lifestyle and completely abandoned some of the things he 
was taught by his parents. This behavior continued into his junior year, but there were 
times that he would feel guilty about his behavior. There was always a voice in the back 
of his mind telling him that this was not the way he was raised. Stanley could hear the 
voice of his parents and that led him back to the Bible. When the guilt for his actions 


would surface his routine was always the same: remove the alcohol from his apartment, 


iis 


clean his room, read his Bible, and on Sunday watch Bobby Jones Gospel on BET. 
Unfortunately this guilt was momentary and the same routine played out his final two 
years of school. He would attend church in the summer and during the school year he 
would not step foot inside one. While he did not attend church as a student, college was 
the place where his passion for social justice grew, and from his freshman year until he 
graduated Stanley was an active member of the Black Student Union. It was within that 
organization that his passion would be merged with organizational skills that would 
benefit him in the future. 

Stanley graduated in the fall of 2005 with his Bachelor of Science in 
Rehabilitation Services and he had absolutely no idea of what he was going to do in life. 
He remained in his apartment and lived the life of a college student as a graduate. During 
the spring Stanley travelled home for his sister’s birthday and to visit his parents and it 


was during this visit that his life changed. 


Post-College Years 
He made plans to go to church with his mother that Sunday, and the night before 
Stanley spent time with his cousin going to lounges and clubs. Stanley and his mother left 
for church the next morning and the service was flowing as usual when he belched. This 
was a transformative moment for him: when he belched in church beer was on his breath. 
Stanley had a moment of illumination in the sanctuary. It was as if he could hear God in 
his mind telling him “This is not why I created you! This is not how you were raised, and 


Iam not pleased.” At that moment his desire for alcohol and marijuana left and he felt 


inspired to change his ways. 
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The author spoke with his father and told him that he was ready to come back to 
church. He decided that he did not want to be under his father’s shadow so he chose a 
church with the advice of his father. He wanted to go to a place where there were peers 
and sit under a pastor who would help him live as a young Christian. He found a church 
home in South Philadelphia and the Lord answered his prayers. He was with a fellowship 
of saints who were hungry for the presence of the Lord and serious about doing ministry. 
This was the beginning of his spiritual transformation. 

It was at this point that Stanley was led by God to fast, but the fast was not from 
food. He was led to disconnect from everything that kept him away from God’s presence. 
God was specific in leading him to what he had to let go: secular music, alcohol, 
marijuana, and pre-marital sex. Stanley had to purge himself of all that was holding him 
back from maturing in Christ. He turned to the Bible and had an appetite for it that 
seemed insatiable. He had a Bible with him everywhere he went, and any opportunity he 
had to read it, he did. Stanley began to read books that dealt with the faith, and Christian 
broadcasting networks became his favorite television channels. He also had a desire to 
share this change in his life with everyone he knew. Every friend who moved back to the 
city would be invited to church. All of his family members, and especially the cousins his 
age would be invited to church so their lives could be changed. He wanted everyone to 
know that Jesus could transform completely if they yielded completely. As the prophet 
Jeremiah stated that word of God was like fire shut up in his bones. At work he had some 
of his greatest theological discussions with the custodian and teachers’ aides. On the long 
bus ride to and from work he had moments of worship listening to his Gospel CD’s. At 


church, Bible study was just as important to him as Sunday worship. 
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Reflecting on those times Stanley could see God’s hand directing him in every 
way. God directed him from the church he was attending to his father’s church in New 
Jersey. Being in another state limited Stanley’s activity at the church and his focus was 
on attending Bible Study and Sunday worship. This was a season of learning at the feet of 
a great teacher. Every Wednesday and Sunday class was in session. From the summer of 
2007 to the summer of 2008 Stanley was under his father’s guidance. The psalmist asked 
the Lord to open his eyes that he might see the wondrous works of God’s law. It was 
during this year that Stanley’s eyes were open to the wondrous treasures locked in God’s 
word. He became a student of the word and also began expressing a desire to share his 
thoughts on scripture through Facebook notes and the creation of his personal blog. He 


felt a desire to share the word of God, but he was not sure how he would do it. 


The Call to Ministry 

In the summer of 2008 Stanley had a conversation with his father about the call to 
preach. He asked his father, Pastor Hearst, how he knew, and if he thought his son was 
ready or called to preach. Pastor Hearst communicated to Stanley that it was not his call, 
and if he had to ask that question he needed to continue to seek God’s will in prayer. 
Stanley knew he wanted to speak God’s word, but was not clear on the calling. Stanley’s 
grandfather passed away in May of 2008 and his passing was different from his 
erandmother’s nine years earlier. He was still sad and hurt and Stanley had to go through 
the grieving process, but his faith was stronger, and the joy of knowing where his 
erandfather was gave him strength. It was at this time that he knew that God had 


something for him to do in God’s kingdom. 
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Stanley went back to his father and told him with conviction that he was called to 
preach. His father asked him was he sure? Stanley told him yes, and they contemplated 
where he would start his journey in ministry. With careful prayer and consideration it was 
decided that he would go back to their home church in Philadelphia. In July of 2008, 
Stanley transferred his membership to St. Matthew AMEC, and started the process to 
obtain his license to preach. 

In October of 2008 after a Wednesday night Bible study Stanley gave his initial 
sermon. The church voted to move him on to the Quarterly Conference, and that next 
night he was licensed as a preacher out of St. Matthew AME Church. His Presiding Elder 
did not have the license that night so he told Stanley to meet him the next day at the 
District Conference so he could receive it then. 

After his initial sermon, Stanley received many invitations to preach around the 
city, and the Lord blessed tremendously. Reflecting on this spiritual journey he could see 
God’s hand directing his steps along this journey. His experiences throughout his life 
have given him a unique set of skills for ministry. He has been given the ability by God 
to minister to many different age groups, and also people with different life experiences. 
To those afflicted with addiction to alcohol and drugs, he could relate because he lived 
that life. To those who have issues of grief, he could minister to them because God 


brought him through his seasons of sorrow. 
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Reflections on Ministry 

The people who had the greatest impact on his life, and subsequently his ministry 
were his parents. Stanley was raised in a Christian household where gospel music was 
always played, and Bibles were always read. His parents modeled Christian living and 
showed Stanley that church and ministry were a natural part of life for those who were 
saved by Jesus Christ. Having a father who is a pastor has been beneficial to Stanley in 
many ways. His mother’s faith also had a great impact on shaping his own faith. Stanley 
was also influenced by the faith of his older sister. There is a fourteen-year age 
difference, and at times he feels like he has two mothers, however her wisdom and 
guidance has been a tremendous help to him. 

Outside of his immediate family, Stanley is very close to his cousins, and they 
have also helped to shape and mold him. They were and are positive role models in the 
areas of education, and family life. They consistently encouraged the author to strive for 
his dreams and to continue to persevere through difficult seasons in life. Because Stanley 
came from such a positive family with numerous role models he never had to look to 
athletes or entertainers for inspiration. Stanley was also blessed to have a strong support 
system amongst his friends in the ministry and outside of the ministry. They are always 
there to support, encourage, and talk to. 

Stanley has been affected by the impact of his family and friends in a positive 
way. They have caused him first to be grateful for his support system. He knows that he 
does not have to travel through life alone, but that if he is ever in need he can reach out 
and his support system will be there. Secondly, it forces Stanley to take a look within to 


see how he can improve himself in every way: spiritually, emotionally, physically, and 
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financially. Finally, they have affected his ministry in a tangible way. Through the 
prayers, support, critiques, and love of his support system, Stanley has become a better 
Christian, preacher, and pastor. 

Spiritually, Stanley is at the greatest point in his personal life with an 
understanding that the best is yet to come. From 2006 until the present day, he has been 
able to see the hand of the Lord on his life, and looking back over those years he 
understands that God has ordered his steps. He understands that prayer is the key to 
sustaining a relationship with God and that there is no growth without constant study and 
application of the word of God. He knows that he is not at the end of his spiritual journey, 
but only the beginning. His past experiences spiritually are simply the catalyst for what 
God wants to do through him in the future. Those moments of experiencing God’s 
presence through worship are just a foretaste of what is to come. Stanley has a greater 
dependence on the Holy Spirit than any other time in his life. The fruit of the Spirit is as 
significant as the gifts of the Spirit and his goal is to continue to have God’s character 
developed in him. In the same way Paul wrote to the Galatians that his wish was to have 
Christ formed in them, that is his wish as well (Galatians 4:19)’. 

Intellectually, his thirst for knowledge is as great as it has ever been. Stanley has 
always been intellectually curious and a seeker of truth. Reading has always been one of 
his favorite pastimes, and he especially enjoyed reading about African-American history, 
African-American leaders and innovators. As an undergraduate student his intellectual 
seeking was scattered because he was not sure of where he was going or what he wanted 


to accomplish in life. He spent time acquiring knowledge just for the sake of acquiring, 


> Biblical citations within the document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless 
otherwise noted, Galatians 4:19 
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but when he got closer to Christ, his focus shifted. Books on Christian theology, different 
faiths, Christian living, and issues of social justice piqued his interest. Previously his 
thoughts were everywhere, but with a clearer understanding of his calling and a greater 
level of faith his focus increased. His denomination required seminary for those seeking 
to enter into the ordained ministry, so with that in mind he started Payne Theological 
Seminary in 2009. His goal was to learn all he could for personal edification, to handle 
God’s word with care, and to graduate in three years. Stanley accomplished the goal of 
graduating in three years and decided that the learning process was not over for him. Led 
by God to continue his education, Stanley faced the task of deciding between a Ph.D. or a 
Doctorate of Ministry. Many of his seminary professors encouraged him to pursue a 
Ph.D. and to become a contributor to theological studies through research and writing. 
Stanley wrestled with this decision and his burning desire to pastor God’s sheep. After 
prayerful consideration he decided to pursue a Doctor of Ministry degree at United 
Theological Seminary believing this degree would give him the tools necessary to 
become most effective as a pastor. 

Being assigned to a church at twenty-eight years old, Stanley wondered how 
members who were old enough to be his grandparents would embrace him. He was 
always confidant in who he was a man, but in the back of his mind there was a concern. 
Stanley believes that the man that he has matured into has made the transition smoother. 
His father raised him to be a man who respects people, loves people, and keeps his word. 
His parents taught him to respect women and the importance of being nice just because. 


“Tt’s nice to be nice” was a phrase that was always used in the Hearst household. 
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After experiencing the joys of graduation, ordination, the very next week Stanley 
was assigned by his bishop to St. Paul AME Church in Waynesboro, PA. Previously, he 
was the Minister to Youth at St. Matthew AME Church in Philadelphia, PA. Being a 
minister to youth was nothing like being the pastor of a church. He went to his new 
charge excited about the chance to serve God’s people and also excited about the 
possibilities of this new endeavor. His life as an adult, and especially in the church 
prepared Stanley for the task that was now at hand. He credits his father’s example as a 
pastor for showing him what a pastor looked like, talked like, prayed like, and loved like. 
Stanley’s style of leading the flock of God is based on principles learned from the Bible. 
As a person who is continuing to mature in Christ, the love of Christ is central in all that 
he does as a pastor. From his interactions with his officers to his visitation of homebound 
parishioners, his goal is to show the love of Christ in everything he does. Along with 
being a pastor, Stanley has embraced his role as minister. He knows that as a minister 
who is also a pastor, his chief role is to serve the people and the community. In June of 
2013 at the First Episcopal District Planning Meeting, Rev. Hearst was assigned to the 
Historic Jones Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Because of who he is now as a pastor, Stanley’s view of ministry has evolved. 
Previously, he was always a guest preacher and did not have the day-to-day responsibility 
shepherding a flock. His understanding of teaching and preaching has grown as God 
continues to lead him. His understanding of dynamics in the church between members 
has also evolved. Stanley has a greater appreciation of the pain people carry with them, 


and the need for healing. He now has a better understanding of how people mature in 
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their faith, and his role as pastor in facilitating the process. His view of ministry has been 
transformed through his assignment as pastor of St. Paul and subsequently Historic Jones 
Tabernacle. There is now a clear understanding of the need for the collective faith of the 
church to impact the community. 

Jesus and his examples in the Gospel shape the model of ministry that is being 
developed in Stanley. In the Gospels, Jesus met the needs of those in His context. Jesus 
did not just tell the hungry person to go and find food, but He fed them. He did not tell 
the person who was sick go find a doctor, but he healed them. He did not spend 
significant time with those religious leaders who were in power, but he went to those on 
the margins of society. The ministry model that is being developed in Stanley is one 
based on preaching the good news and helping those in need. It is a model of 
transformation. When he reads the Gospel many of those who had encounters with Jesus 
were transformed. Those whose hearts and minds were receptive to Him had life 
changing experiences. This is the same model that Stanley wants to emulate in his local 
context. The church building should be a place where people can meet God and are 
transformed. The model of ministry is one that is focused on empowering the Body and 
meeting the needs of the community. God continues to show Stanley needs in the 
community that the siiteh can meet, and exactly how the church can meet them. The 
responsibility he has as the pastor is helping people to understand the vision and trusting 
that God will continue to come through. It’s a model of ministry based on faith in God. 
The church must have the faith to believe that God can do anything but fail. The church 
must be able to see God’s hand working even when the circumstances look bleak and 


despite the fact that they may not be able to see God working. 
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The strongest factor that drives Stanley to accomplish this ministry is God’s call 
on his life. He is motivated everyday by his belief that God has gifted and empowered 
him for ministry. He understands that nothing in his life made him worthy of such a 
calling, and there was nothing that he did or could ever do to earn the gift. Stanley is 
driven by the cost of this gift. He believes in Jesus Christ as his Lord and Savior and he 
understands the ultimate cost of his calling. Jesus paid the ultimate sacrifice and made 
salvation available to him. Then, God decided to call Stanley to proclaim the good news 
of Jesus who saved him. Stanley also believes in the indwelling presence of the Holy 
Spirit, and it’s the Holy Spirit that moves him to action. 

Stanley is of the opinion that the model of ministry that he is following will be 
successful. He believes this because as the old song states “Only what we do for Christ 
will last.” Stanley believes that God has predestined his purpose and that his steps are 
already ordered. All he has to do is remain obedient and walk. Stanley’s father always 
told him that “there is safety in the word” and what Stanley has learned in his ministry is 
that if you point people to the Bible, and allow them to see the Bible as the source of all 


you do, people will follow. 


Contextual Analysis 
The Community and Area 
Historic Jones Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC) is 
located in the North-Central section of the historic city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The state of Pennsylvania, one of the original thirteen colonies, was founded by 
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renowned Quaker William Penn, and was named after Penn’s father by King Charles II 


of England.° In 1682, William Penn 
having received a land grant from King Charles II, founded his settlement 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, north of the existing Swedish 
settlement. Penn planned a town with broad avenues and public squares. Settlers 
were attracted by the economic opportunities available in the new land, as well 
as by the promise of religious freedom guaranteed by Penn, a Quaker who had 
rejected the dictates of England's established Anglican Church.’ 

‘ 

Philadelphia is a city uniquely situated in the annals of American history. Known 
as “The city of brotherly love” from the words Greek origins, Philadelphia was at the 
epicenter of this countries quest for freedom from England. Philadelphia, at the time the 
capital city of Pennsylvania, “was the site of the first and second Continental Congresses 
in 1774 and 1775, the latter of which produced the Declaration of Independence, sparking 
the American Revolution. After the war, Pennsylvania became the second state, after 
Delaware, to ratify the U.S. Constitution.”® Philadelphia also served as the United States 
capital from 1790 until 1800, and both the Declaration of Independence and the United 
States Constitution were signed in the city.” Philadelphia is a city defined by its history, 
its diversity, and its neighborhoods, each with its own distinct personality. The city of 


Philadelphia also has a rich history of religious institutions, with the city and state being 


founded by a devout Quaker. 


© <Pennsylvania,” History, accessed January 2014, http://www. history.com/topics/pennsylvania. 


“Philadelphia History - Cities of the World,” City Data, accessed January 2014, http://www.city- 
data.com/world-cities/Philadelphia-History.html. 


* “Pennsylvania,” History, accessed January 1, 2014, http://www. history.com/topics/pennsylvania. 
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Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC, located in North-Central Philadelphia, resides 
in the midst of a community that is slowly gentrifying due to the growth of Temple 
University, and an influx of students of all ethnicities. As of 2012 Philadelphia had a 
population 1,547,607 people. Philadelphia is almost evenly spilt between Caucasians and 
African-Americans. Caucasians make up 45.7% of the cities population while African- 
Americans make up 44.3% of the population. Compared to the state averages, the 
diversity of Philadelphia is an outlier. Pennsylvania is a predominantly white state, with 
Caucasians at 83.5% and African-Americans at 11.4%. Hispanics are 13.0% of the cities 
population, while Asians make up 6.8% of the population.’° While the student population 
is increasing and slowly changing the composition of the neighborhood, Historic Jones 
Tabernacle AMEC’s neighborhood 1s still over 75% African American." 

Known as a blue-collar city, Philadelphia’s workforce is as diverse as its 
population and most of the adults in the city have attained at least a high school diploma. 
Eighty point four percent of the population has graduated from high school, while 23.2% 
of the population has earned a bachelor’s degree or higher. The median household 
income for the years 2008-2012 was $37,016.'* However, the media household income 
for zip code 19121, which includes the Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC, is only 


$14,984.'° Approximately, 26.2% of Philadelphia’s population lives below the poverty 


© Pennsylvania State and County Quickfacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, 
accessed January 1, 2014 http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/42/42101.html. 


'! Larry Eichel, Philadelphia 2013: The State of The City (Philadelphia, PA: The Pew Charitable 
Trusts Research Initiative, 2013), 12. 


? Pennsylvania State and County Quickfacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, 
accessed January 1, 2014 http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/42/42101.html. 


'8 Larry Eichel, Philadelphia 2013: The State of The City (Philadelphia, PA: The Pew Charitable 
Trusts Research Initiative, 2013), 12. 
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level, which doubles the population at the state level.’* In a large metropolitan city like 
Philadelphia along with issues such as poverty, the city also has to deal with crime. 
Although current statistics show that “major” and “violent” crimes have dropped in 2012, 
the community in which Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC is located has one of the 
highest violent crime rates in the city. Of the twenty-twp Police Districts in the city, 
Historic Jones Tabernacle is located in the Twenty-Second District, and it is number two 
on the list of violent crimes reported with 1,535. “Violent crimes’ are defined as 
homicide, rape, aggravated assault, and robbery.’° Philadelphia has a daily prison and or 
jail population of 8,777.'° Even with the issues of poverty and crime, Philadelphia has 


recently had a surge of urban renewal spearheaded by institutions of higher learning, 


jobs, and innovation. 


The History 
Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC split from a historic congregation in 
Philadelphia, Morris Brown African Methodist Episcopal Church, which was founded in 
1881, and named after the second Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
the year 1930, Bishop Richard R. Wright, Jr. (then Rev.), left Morris Brown and 
organized Jones Tabernacle AME Church “to propagate the seeds of African 


Methodism.”"’ Jones Tabernacle was named after Bishop Joshua H. Jones, the thirty- 


14 Pennsylvania State and County Quickfacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, 
accessed January 1, 2014 http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/42/42101-.html. 


'° Larry Eichel, Philadelphia 2013: The State of The City, 24-25. 
'® Tbid., 26. 


'? “Jones Tabernacle AME Church,” Bryn Mawr Education, accessed January 1, 2014 
http://www.brynmawr.edu/cities/archx/05-600/proj/p2/cpl2/jones_tabernacle_ame_church.htm. 
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eighth Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop Jones was consecrated 
in 1912 and served on the bench of Bishops for twenty-two years. Because of the 
overwhelming support of the First Episcopal District’s leader, Rev. Wright named the 
church Jones Tabernacle in his honor. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church was known for bishops who were also 
authors, and Bishop (then Rev.) R.R. Wright was no exception. In his autobiography, 
Eighty-Seven Years Behind The Black Curtain, Bishop Wright writes, “...Bishop Jones 
said to me, “Wright, I am thinking of moving you. Ward Church is too small for you. I 
have a great challenge.” My answer was “You are the bishop. It’s yours to command, 
mine to obey.” "® Wright reflects in his autobiography about the split of Morris Brown, 
and the formation of Jones Tabernacle, and how he persevered through many setbacks to 
secure a church building.’” After finally securing a building Wright records 

On July 15, 1930, we marched out of Morris Brown Church, walking down 

Jefferson Street, to 20" Street, up 20" Street, to the new church Jones Tabernacle, 

which we entered on the 75™ birthday of Bishop Joshua H. Jones...Some went in 

autos, but most of them walked, having on their uniforms as stewardesses, ushers, 
etc., led by their choir and the pastor, trustees and stewards. When we got into the 
church, it was so full that all our members could not get in.”” 

After founding the church and serving for two years Rev. R.R. Wright, Jr., was 
appointed to Wilberforce University as President, and the church was appointed a new 
pastor, Rev. William P. Stevenson. It was under the leadership of Pastor Stevenson that 
Jones Tabernacle moved from their location at 20" and Dauphin to their current location 
at 2021 West Diamond Street. 


'’ Richard R. Wright, Jr., Eighty-Seven Years Behind the Black Curtain (Nashville, TN: A.M.E. 
Sunday School Union, 1965), 121. 


” Thid., 123. 
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Jones Tabernacle became a beacon of light in the North Central Philadelphia 
community: the church was open five nights a week for service and youth 
activities, a nurses unit was established, major renovations—both interior and 
exterlor—were completed, The Jones Tabernacle Cathedral Choir was established 
and radio broadcasting began on WIP radio each third Sunday during evening 

hours. By 1949 membership had exceeded 1,300.” 

Jones Tabernacle was truly thriving in the community, but in 1966, under the leadership 
of Rev. Emmer H. Booker the church split, and half of the congregation followed Rev. 
Booker to a newly created non-denominational church, Temple of Divine Love. History 
shows us that the church spilt did not destroy the church, but that Jones Tabernacle 
recovered and continued to worship the Lord. 

The location of Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC has been recognized for its 
historic status. Originally a combined Methodist Episcopal church, it was built in 1889, 
and the rectory was added in 1894-95. 

Today the edifice has been traced to Benjamin Franklin and the founding of the 
University of Pennsylvania through the Whitfield Academy, once housed at this 
location. As a result, The United States Department of the Interior and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania entered the edifice of Jones Tabernacle A.M.E. 
Church in the National Register of Historic Places on October 15,1980. 
Historic Jones Tabernacle has had eleven pastors in its history: Bishop Richard R. 
Wright, Jr. (1930-1932); Rev. William P. Stevenson (1932-1949); Rev. Seymour H. 
Barker (1949-1963); Rev. Emmer H. Booker (1963-1966); Rev. Eustace L. Blake (1966- 
1976); Rev. Harry J. White, Jr. (1976-1988); Rev. Eugene McAshan (1988-1997); Rev. 
Ellis Louden (1997-2008); Rev. Stephen M. Lewis (2008-2011); Rev. Manuel Biagas 
(2011-2013); and Rev. Stanley Hearst, II (2013-present). Historic Jones Tabernacle 
AMEC is a member of the West Main Line District of the Philadelphia Annual 


Conference, of the First Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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The Congregation 

Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC is a church open to all of God’s children. While 
Historic Jones Tabernacle is a predominantly African-American church, there are 
members who are Cambodian and Caucasian. Historic Jones Tabernacle’s membership 
reflects the community it is placed in, and also the opportunity for growth into a multi- 
cultural church. The membership of Historic Jones Tabernacle is approximately 170 
members, with a solid representation of every age demographic. The age distribution is 
from newborn to a member who is one hundred years old. The children in the church 
range from a few months old to sixteen years old. There are approximately twenty to 
twenty-five young adults (eighteen to forty years of age). There is a strong middle age 
population, while the majority of the church is over 55 years of age. 

The socio-economic distribution in the church reflects the distribution in the city. 
There are members who are struggling financially, while others are a part of the middle- 
class. Politically, Philadelphia is a democratic stronghold, and the membership reflects 
that truth. While the African-American church and African-Americans are conservative 
concerning many issues that conservatism rarely bleeds over into their voting preference. 
The church is not a singe issue voting church. 

The issue of faith most pressing in this church is discerning what the past five 
years meant for them as a body of believers. This was a church that once boasted one 
thousand plus members, and slowly over the years the church has been in decline in 
membership and finances. In the history of the church, excluding the split in 1966, no 


itinerant minister remained at the church for less than eight years. However, since 2008 
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they have had three pastors. The pastor assigned remained for three years. The pastor 
who followed him remained for two-and-a-half years, and Pastor Hearst was assigned to 
Jones Tabernacle in 2013. During this season of new leadership many members passed 
and many members left the church for various reasons. This church that was once one of 
the leading churches in the Philadelphia Annual Conference and First Episcopal District, 
was now a shell of its former self. Issues of clergy mistrust, and supposed Episcopal 
indifference permeated the congregation. Also questions of how the congregation would 
remain alive and viable while dwindling in every area. These issues of faith directly 
impacted the churches understanding of the church and the world. Historically, Jones 
Tabernacle was a church with a strong understanding of the ministry to the world. Now, 
because of a lack of members that ministry to the world was being threatened. Also, were 
congregants comfortable remaining inside the four walls of the church? 

With these issues going on within the church and the problems in the community 
outside the church, now is the time for reflection, truth telling, and strategic planning. 
Historic Jones Tabernacle is a church in need of internal healing. Healing is needed 
because of clergy hurt and lay hurt that still weighs on the hearts and minds of some. 
Healing is needed for family issues left unresolved that have been existent for some time. 
Healing is needed within the four walls so those called to go out into the world to make 
disciples won’t “bleed” on those they are attempting to serve. Outside the four walls of 
the church is a neighborhood impacted by poverty, drugs, violence, mass incarceration 
and any other societal ill you can imagine. When we go to reach people outside, we 
cannot take our internal issues to them, and when we invite them into the Lord’s house, 


we must be inviting them into a house of love, understanding and compassion. 
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As an AME Church, Historic Jones Tabernacle follows the congregational 
structure outlined in our Book of Discipline 2012. “The pastor is in full charge of the 
Church and is an ex-official member of all boards, organizations and clubs of that 
Church.””” The pastor’s cabinet consists of the Board of Stewards and the Board of 
Trustees. Those boards are amenable to the Official Board, which consists of all officers, 
chairs, and presidents of all boards, organizations, and clubs of the church. Jones 
Tabernacle is a church with active and semi-active ministries including: the Board of 
Stewards, Board of Trustees, Missionaries, Lay Organization, Class Leaders, 
Discipleship Classes (Bible Study, Church School, New Disciples Class), Ushers; Music 
é& Arts Ministry, Finance Ministry, Social Media Ministry, Education Ministry, Security 
Ministry, Hospitality Ministry, Food & Clothes Ministry, Stewardess, Young Women 
Ministries, Young Peoples Division of the Women’s Missionary Society, Prayer Call 
Ministry, Historical and Restoration Ministry. 

Stewardship at Historic Jones Tabernacle encompasses a holistic approach: time, 
talent and treasure. Stewardship and a focus on giving self completely to God has been a 
constant teaching moment during the current administration. However, like any church, 
stewardship of financial resources presents an internal challenge. The challenge is 
teaching the congregation the importance of financial stewardship in the Kingdom of 
God, and the active role they play. Another internal challenge is moving the congregation 
from a place of apathy towards ministry to a place of excitement. It feels like 20% of the 


people do 80% of the work, and the Lord has gifted everyone in the body to be fruitful in 


the kingdom. 


72 «Our Structure,” African Methodist Episcopal Church, accessed December 2, 2013, 
http://www.ame-church.com/about-us/structure.php. 
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The prophetic leader fits into the structure that exists if they go into the charge 
with a true understanding of their calling while being led by the Holy Spirit. In this 
context the prophetic leader has weighty work to do, but it should not be impossible for 
the leader to fit into and address the structure that exists. The prophetic leader must first 
be prayerful. If the leader is not hearing from God concerning God’s flock all their labor 
will be in vain. Next, the prophetic leader must be bold. In order to be obedient to the 
word of the Lord the leader cannot be afraid to challenge the status quo and hold it up 
against the word of truth. Then, the prophetic leader must be inclusive. It is the 
responsibility of the shepherd to equip the saints with the things they need in order to do 
the work. The flock has to feel ownership of the plan of the prophetic leader if they are 
going to put forth a sustained effort. Finally, the prophetic leader must be transparent. If 
the people are going to follow the leader they have to believe in their hearts that the 
prophetic leader does not have a hidden agenda. The prophetic leader must do everything 
in a manner that is holy and honest. If the prophetic leader follows these four steps the 


work of ministry can take place at the local church. 


Synergy 
Philadelphia, PA, is the fifth largest city in the United States of America. With 
any metropolitan city of this size you run the scale in terms of socio-economic status. 
Within the city limits of Philadelphia you find the very rich and the very poor. Historic 
Jones Tabernacle finds itself in the midst of a community that can be placed on the lower 
rung of the socio-economic ladder. In this context there is heavy presence of drugs and 


crime and a strong police presence. This community has many needs including advocates 
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for those who have been incarcerated and released, and a strong church presence outside 
of Sunday. Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC is located in North-Central Philadelphia. 
As of 2012 Philadelphia had a population 1,547,607 people. Philadelphia is almost 
evenly split between Caucasians and African Americans. Caucasians make up 45.7% of 
the cities population while African Americans make up 44.3% of the population. 
Compared to the state averages, the diversity of Philadelphia is an outlier. Pennsylvania 
is a predominantly white state, with Caucasians at 83.5% and African Americans at 
11.4%. Hispanics are 13.0% of the cities population, while Asians make up 6.8% of the 
population.”? While the student population is increasing and slowly changing the 
composition of the neighborhood, Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC’s neighborhood is 
still over 75% African American.” In Philadelphia median household income for the 
years 2008-2012 was $37,016.” However, the media household income for zip code 
19121, which includes the Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC, is only $14,984.7° Where 
we find poverty, we find crime, and where crime resides is a place for the church of God 
to create relevant ministries to transform individuals and communities. 

Ministry is not done in a vacuum and in order to be an effective minister or 
servant of God’s flock, you have to know the areas you excel and what you need to 


improve upon. The African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC) believes in an educated 


** “Pennsylvania State and County Quickfacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census 
Bureau, accessed January 2, 2014 http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/42/42101-html. 
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clergy and there are educational requirements you must meet in order to start the process 
towards ordination. In order to receive your first ordination you need to have completed 
at least two-thirds of your seminary education. What this means for a majority of new 
pastors in the First Episcopal District of the AMEC is that you will go into your first 
assignment academically prepared. The lessons concerning theology, ethics, church 
history, practical theology, and homiletics are all fresh to most new pastors. You have 
acquired the theory and you are excited to put it into practice. If you were fortunate 
enough to serve under a pastor who utilized you during your time on staff you will also 
have experience with leading worship and an understanding of church liturgy. Some 
pastors also had the privilege of serving as Youth and Young Adult Pastors at their 
former churches. This also gives an opportunity on a smaller scale to plan programs and 
lead people in God’s church. With these chances early on in ministry you have a solid 
foundation when you walk into your first assignment. One lesson that is also quickly 
learned by new pastors is that you do not have all of the answers. If you take the time to 
listen to the congregation who has been in the church well before you got there, and who 
will be in place after you leave, you will learn new things on a regular basis. 

As a pastor or leader in a ministry context you must be a person of faith. The 
Book of Hebrews gives the definition of faith as “the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen,” (Hebrews 11:1). An important God-given gift is the 
ability to see beyond the current reality. As a leader you must live a life of faith, 
especially when dealing with a congregation that had reason to doubt. If the leadership 
does not have the faith to see past the present reality then how will the people. Faith does 


not mean a lack of planning or preparation, but faith believes in God’s promised word. 
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Along with the gift of faith, the desire to live a life of prayer is necessary. When 
leaders attempt to do work without communicating with God the work is done in their 
power and cannot be sustained long term. A personal prayer life is essential to successful 
ministry and the leader must also be able to model that prayer life to the congregation. 
Worship experiences, board meetings, and anything done in the church in the name of the 
Lord must be saturated in prayer. A leader with a prayer life understands that noting can 
be done without God. A leader with a prayer life understands that before they move on an 
issue, God has to be involved. Faith and prayer are opposite sides of the same coin. 

Additionally, a pastor needs to be passionate in regards to the unsaved. The 
calling is to preach the good news of Jesus Christ, and in order to be effective in ministry 
the preaching of the Gospel has to take priority within ministries. mined need to 
hear about this Jesus who can forgive, save, and revive. The leadership must have a 
passion for the unsaved that is seen everyday of the week, especially during the Sunday 
morning worship hour. In order for the congregation to be passionate about the unsaved 
the pastor must be passionate. The people will reflect the leader in all areas especially the 
focus on evangelism. In the fulfillment of the Great Commission outlined in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Matthew, a passion for the unsaved must be paramount. 

The pastor or leader of the ministry context must also have a heart for those who 
are less fortunate, marginalized, and on the outskirts of society; those people who are 
hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, and in prison. Jesus referred to them as family of the king 
and said “I assure you that when you have done it for one of the least of these brother and 
sisters of mine, you have done it for me,” (Matthew 25:40). A heart for the least of these 


must drive the ministry purpose of a pastor or leader. 
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The pastor or leader of the ministry context must also have vision. This gift is 
multifaceted, because the leader must be able to discern the vision from God and 
articulate the vision to God’s people. Skill, gift and grace are necessary to lead God’s 
people to higher heights and to fulfill the purpose of the church on earth. Having vision 
means that the leader spends time with God regularly and has discerned by the power of 
the Spirit what God wants God’s people to do in a particular context. Understanding 
vision is essential to the success of the ministry within and outside of the four walls of the 
church. 

Finally, the pastor or leader of the ministry context must have a good handle on 
church administration. In order for things to be done decently and in order, the pastor 
must be able to administer the affairs of the church. This administration entails 
conducting meetings and also delegating responsibility to other capable individuals 
within the church. The pastor is called to lead, and a good leader must be able to be a 
good administrator. 

Faith, prayer, passion for the unsaved, a desire to serve the least of these, 
understanding vision, and being able to administer the affairs of the church are skills, 
gifts and graces that are brought to Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC and the city of 
Philadelphia. Those things, along with a seminary education and a passion to speak 
prophetically to the people and community are necessary tools that will benefit the people 
of Historic Jones Tabernacle and the surrounding community. Being able to stand up for 
those who are powerless and speaking truth to power are attributes that will be beneficial 


to the cause of Christ. 
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Reflecting on the needs of the context and the skills that are brought to the 
ministry context there are multiple points of intersection where the passion of the 
preacher and needs of the church and community collide. Within the church there are 
people who are near poverty, have family members with legal troubles, are in need of 
continuing education, and who struggle to make ends meet from day to day. Members 
have physical needs that need to be met. Just as important as the physical needs are the 
spiritual needs of the congregation. When the spiritual needs of the membership are met 
they will have the spiritual tools needed to deal with the physical realm. 

Within the congregation a central issue is the membership learning to let go of 
past hurt that they might be able to receive healing from God and walk into their future. 
Another pressing issue for the congregation is being able to articulate the Gospel in order 
to evangelize effectively. Biblical illiteracy is a plague impacting the church and causing 
Christians to be fearful to engage people in the community. An emerging issue facing the 
congregation is the reality that if God’s church is going to grow, they must be able 
embrace people of the community who are different. Even though the church is multi- 
cultural, the mentality of the membership was the same when it came to people who were 
different in any other way. It was not a spirit of embracing those who might look, smell, 
think, or act in a way unfamiliar to them. The congregation is in the process of wrestling 
with important questions concerning the community: how do we deal with the issue of 
homosexuality biblically without allowing our bias against those who are same-gender 
loving to cloud the love of God? How can we be effective ambassadors for Christ in the 
world if we are fearful of speaking to strangers? How can “the light of God” shine in the 


community if the doors of the church are only open on Sunday? The passion of the pastor 
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intersects with the needs of the church membership in a mighty way. The pastor is 
committed to the empowerment and edification of God’s people who call Historic Jones 
Tabernacle home. An intentional plan of preaching, Bible studies, and workshops can be 
planned to meet the needs mentioned previously. The role of the pastor is to equip the 
congregation with the tools necessary to do the work of the kingdom. When the 
congregation is equipped to do the work, and have a firm grasp of their mission here on 
earth, reaching out to the community will not be foreign. 

As mentioned earlier, our community has a myriad of needs, many of which can 
be met by the church. Specifically in addressing issues of social injustice, Historic Jones 
Tabernacle must develop ministries to address it. A church that only opens her doors on 
Sunday morning is a church that is not meeting the needs of the community. A church 
that does not follow the Great Commission of Matthew 28 is a church that is not fulfilling 
her purpose. 

The first need that arises from the point of intersection between the context and 
the spiritual autobiography is the need for a focus on relevant prophetic preaching and 
teaching. If the church is to fulfill it’s purpose then making disciples through the means 
of grace of prophetic preaching needs to be at the forefront. You cannot make disciples if 
you do not have a biblical understanding of disciple. Sound preaching and teaching on 
discipleship from the pastor, and application to their lives from the membership, is the 
foundation meeting every need inside and outside of the church. When the congregation 
moves from membership to discipleship they will then understand that discipleship flows 
service to the community. Pastors Floyd and Elaine Flake in their book African American 


Church Management Handbook wrote, “in its outreach efforts, a church should be alert 
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and sensitive to the needs of the people and then form ministries to address them. A 
church should do its best to provide a ministry to address every need within the 
congregation and community.””’ A church that is full of disciples of Jesus Christ will not 
struggle in creating relevant ministries. 

The model for ministry can be found in Matthew chapter 25 when Jesus gives the 
parable about the sheep and the goats. The foundation to serving our neighbors outside of 
the four walls of the church is drawn from that parable, and must be the focus of teaching 
and preaching. Along with being the Messiah who was prophesied about, Jesus was also 
a prophet in the mold of Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, and Micah, who spoke truth to the systems 
of power in place during his time. It is necessary for Christians in the Twenty-First 
Century to view Jesus in that prophetic role and to be aware that we are called to the 
same prophetic responsibility. The least of these in Matthew 25 were the same people 
that the Eighth Century prophets were defending. They are the same people who live on 
our community: the hungry, naked, thirsty, sick and those in prison. A connection must 
be made between the Eighth Century prophets, Jesus, and those who are disenfranchised 
today. Understanding the role of the prophet, and then constructing a hermeneutical 
bridge from their time to our time is essential to transformation of the Twenty-First 
Century Christian. This is needed to help the Christian today value service to humanity. 

The simple question that needs to be answered in this ministry project is “how 
will we work together as a church to address the evil of Mass Incarceration.” The answer 
can be birthed out of a focus on preaching, teaching, and the development of a prophetic 


Social Action Ministry. When the hearts of the membership are transformed then they 
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will be led by the Spirit to serve the community. The Holy Spirit along with the words of 
the Eighth Century Prophets and Jesus Christ will be the catalyst for transformation. 

The general nature of this project will focus on moving the congregation’s hearts 
towards service through prophetic preaching and transformational discipleship. The 
congregation needs to be encouraged, educated, edified, and empowered that they might 


go out into the community and do the same. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY PROJECT 


We must use time creatively, in the knowledge that the time 1s always ripe to do 
right...Now is the time to lift our national policy from the quicksand of racial injustice to 


the solid rock of human dignity. 
— Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


The ministry project, “Due Justice: Developing a Ministry of Prophetic Social 
Action in Response to Mass Incarceration” relied heavily on the works of respected 
experts in disciplines other than theology. The State of the Art in this Ministry Project 
focusing on works from those experts, will give the reader a glimpse of the pertinent 
literature concerning the subject of mass incarceration, and how said literature informed 
the researchers opinion of the subject. 

The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. walked in the prophetic mantle of the Eighth 
Century Prophets Amos, Isaiah, Hosea and Micah, and also the prophetic mantle of Jesus 
Christ. In his Letter from A Birmingham Jail, Dr. King addressed a group of clergymen 
who thought that he was being too active in his quest for justice, and they wanted him to 
take a less aggressive approach. What they were asking Dr. King to do was quiet his 
prophetic voice in the face of the injustice of Jim Crow. Dr. King from the confines of a 
jail cell on the margins of a newspaper penned this powerful, passionate, and prophetic 


response to those who would ask him to remain silent and wait for-a better time in the 
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midst of inequality. His response was that “the time is always ripe to do right...”! The 
Prophetic Preaching and Praxis focus group can be defined by this prophetic truth, and 
it’s this truth we must live by as we battle the giant of mass incarceration. 

Michelle Alexander in her book The New Jim Crow argues that mass 
incarceration is America’s latést iteration of the caste system, following slavery and Jim 
Crow. Mass incarceration “is a system that locks people not only behind actual bars in 
actual prisons, but also behind virtual bars and virtual walls — walls that are invisible to 
the naked eye but function nearly as effectively as Jim Crow laws once did at locking 
people of color into a permanent second-class citizenship.”” The New Jim Crow “refers 
not only to the criminal justice system but also to the larger web of laws, rules, policies, 
and customs that control those labeled criminals both in and out of prison.” The New 
Jim Crow has had a major impact on people across the United States especially African- 
Americans, and we see the destructive impact that it has had on the African-American 
community in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia has a daily prison and or jail 
population of 8,777.’ According to the latest Pew study on the Philadelphia jail/prison 
system 66% percent of those incarcerated on any given day are Black males, while only 


11% are White males. In a city that is almost equally split between African-Americans 
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and Caucasians these statistics are sobering and should cause the church to wake up out 


of her slumber. Alexander writes, 


Equally important to understand is this: merely reducing sentence length by 
itself, does not disturb the basic architecture of the New Jim Crow. So long as 
large numbers of African Americans continue to be arrested and labeled drug 
criminals, they will continue to be relegated to a permanent second-class status 
upon their release, no matter how much (or how little) time they spend behind 
bars. The system of mass incarceration is based on the prison label, not prison 


time.° 
In his book Malign Neglect: Race, Crime, And Punishment in America, Michael 
Tonry names America’s infatuation with criminalizing the African-American Community 
“The Burden on Black Americans.”’ This burden has always been heavy, and the 


“policies of the Regan and Bush administrations and their tough on crime followers in 


many states” did nothing to ease the load.® 


The aggressive promotion of punitive crime control policies and a ”’War on 
Drugs,” in the face of overwhelming evidence that these policies would not 
produce a safer America, has caused the ever harsher treatment of blacks by the 
criminal justice system, and was foreseeable that they would do so...Crime 
control politicians wanted more people in prison and knew that a larger 
proportion of them would be black. 


While there was a boom in prison population throughout the 1980’s and 1990’s, the evil 
treatment of African-Americans by the American criminal justice system was centuries in 
the making. From the moment enslaved Africans landed on the shore of what was then 
nothing more than English colonies, those who were sun-kissed by God were viewed as 
nothing more than property. As property they were treated as subhuman. The original sin 
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of slavery is a stain that still tarnishes the country today. James Campbell writes in Crime 
and Punishment in African American History, “In 1790, slightly less that 700,000 African 
Americans lived as slaves in the young United States. When conflict over slavery led the 
nation to Civil War, 71 years later, the enslaved population had increased to almost four 
million.”’” With such a large increase in numbers slaveholders developed laws and 
policies to keep their figurative boots on the necks of an entire race out of fear of slave 
insurrections and loss of profits through the abolishment of slavery. “Enslaved defendants 
confronted a justice system that was less an alternative to plantation justice than an 
extension of the slaveholders power cloaked in legal garb.”"? 

Lawrence M. Friedman author of Crime and Punishment in American History, 
aggress with Campbell writing, “Criminal justice had at least one job in the colonies with 
no counterpart whatsoever in England: controlling slaves...In the South, slavery was a 
prime concern of criminal justice. Masters and overseers had the basic job of controlling 
the slaves and policing slave society.”’” In the midst of the brutal system of chattel 
slavery winds of change began to blow in the United States. Slavery was outlawed in the 
northern states, and pressure was beginning to mount to outlaw slavery in all of America. 
Campbell writes, “Emancipation was a drawn out process that occurred across the four 


years of the American Civil War. Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
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Proclamation on January 1, 1863, signaling for the first time publicly the adoption of 


slavery as central war aim alongside the preservation of the Union.””” 


Michelle Alexander titles mass incarceration “The Rebirth of Caste” placing 
African-Americans back into a lower social group.'* “The history of racial caste in the 
United States would end with the Civil War [if/ the idea of race and racial difference had 
died when the institution of slavery was put to rest.” '° Because that idea did not die, the 
notion of white supremacy that was birthed from the evil of slavery lived on.’° 

This idea birthed over 400 years ago still lives today in the policies that 
incarcerate African-Americans and other minorities at rates disproportionate to their 
numbers in the overall population. Policies implemented over the past forty years have 
their roots in the policies that were implemented during the period of Reconstruction. 


The intersection of law and extra-legal violence as mechanisms to control freed 
people would prove characteristic of the entire Reconstruction era, as courts and 
vigilantes strived together to coerce black labor, constrain burgeoning 
Republican political power, and sustain a social structure based on white 
supremacy. The determination of white southerners to use law as a surrogate for 
slavery was explicit in the enactment from 1865 to 1867 of wide-ranging black 
codes that sought to define and limit the rights, legal status, and freedom of 
African Americans...A central concern of the black codes, moreover was to 
regularize white control of black labor. To this end, statutes forced African 
Americans to enter into restrictive contracts with white employers, criminalized 
the breach of those contracts, and limited labor mobility. Black men and women 
who did not work for whites faced arrest as vagrants and punishment via fines, 
imprisonment and forced labor.’” 
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Michelle Alexander writes, “the development of a new racial order became the 
consuming passion for most white Southerners.” !® This “new racial order” has manifested 
itself in the criminal justice system as well, and the inequalities are glaring. 

Bruce Western addresses the issue of saequaliies in punishment and sentencing in 


his book Punishment and Inequality in America. Western writes, 


If prisons affected no one except the criminals on the inside, they would matter 
less. But, after thirty years of penal population growth, the impact of America’s 
prisons extends far beyond their walls. By zealously punishing law-breakers— 
including a large new class of nonviolent drug offenders—the criminal justice 
system at the end of the 1990’s drew into its orbit families and whole 
communities. The most fragile families and neighborhoods were the least 
equipped to counter any shocks or additional depravation. Me 


Todd R. Clear’s work, Imprisoning Communities, How Mass Incarceration Makes 
Disadvantaged Neighborhoods Worse, speaks to how the inequality in mass incarceration 
affects communities. In his chapter The Problem of Concentrated Incarceration, Clear 


writes, 


Prison populations have grown mostly through society’s locking up ever- 
increasing numbers of young men, especially black men, largely from 
impoverished placed. The concentration of imprisonment of young men from 
disadvantaged places has grown to such a point that it is now a bedrock 
experience, a force that affects families and children, institutions and 
businesses, social groups and interpersonal relationships. With its isolation of 
people from poor places, incarceration does more damage than good, including 
increases in crime. In this way, incarceration has become part of its own 
dynamic. Imprisonment has grown to the point that it now produces the very 
social problems on which it feeds. It is the perfect storm. o 
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The War on Drugs, which was actually a war on poor communities in America, 
was used as a tool to incarcerate scores of poor Americans. Doris Marie Provine writes in 
Unequal Under Law: Race in the War on Drugs, “The war on drugs has sent 
unprecedented numbers of poor, minority citizens to prison. Most of those imprisoned are 


either African American (56 %) or Hispanic (23 %). Law-enforcement agencies have 


helped to create this racial skew by focusing their attention on nonwhites.”” 


Convictions for drug offenses are the single most important cause of the 
explosion in incarceration rates in the United States. Drug offenses alone 
account for two-thirds of the rise in the federal inmate population and more than 
half of the rise in the state prisoners between 1985 and 2000. Approximately a 
half-million people are in prison or jail for a drug offense today, compared to 
estimated 41,100 in 1980—an increase of 1,100 percent. Drug arrests have 
tripled since 1980. As a result, more than 31 million people have been arrested 
for drug offenses since the drug war began. Nothing has contributed more to the 
systematic mass incarceration of people of color in the United States than the 


War on Drugs.” 
These policies, enacted by legislative bodies and enforced by police forces devastated 
communities. Marc Mauer, executive director of The Sentencing Project, and author of 


Race to Incarcerate paints a vivid picture of how those policies impacted A frican- 


Americans. 


By the 1980’s, we witnessed the remarkable result of some of the positive 
changes set in motion during the 1960’s: The ranks of the black middle class 
expanded during these years and while racism hardly disappeared, substantial 
numbers of African American families began populating suburban areas and 
sending their children on to secondary and postsecondary education. But for 
those left behind in inner cities life had become a cruel parody of what the civil 
rights movement had promised. Rather than finding new vistas and 
opportunities, inner city residents inhabited a place isolated from the social and 
economic changes going on in the wider world. As stock speculators and others 
reaped huge benefits from the emerging globalized economy, the domestic 
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divide between the haves and have-nots only worsened. And, increasingly the 
clutches of the nation’s prisons and jails became the temporary of permanent 
home of the down-trodden. By the early twenty-first century, the number of 
African American within the criminal justice system had reached 
unprecedented levels.” 


While the levels of inmates continued to rise over the years, the prison system 
also turned into a lucrative business for those interested in making money from a corrupt 
system. Mass incarceration turned into a profitable endeavor, fueled by the greed of 
individuals and corporations. Angela Davis writes in Are Prisons Obsolete?, “The 
exploitation of prison labor by private corporations is one aspect among an array of 
relationships linking corporations, government, correctional communities, and media. 
These relationships constitute what we now call a prison industrial complex.””* Davis 
continues, “The term “prison industrial complex” was introduced by activists and 
scholars to contest prevailing beliefs that increased levels of crime were the root cause of 
mounting prison population. Instead, they argued, prison construction and the attendant 


drive to fill these new structures with human bodies have been driven by ideologies of 


racism and the pursuit of profit.””° 


Joel Dyer in his book The Perpetual Prisoner Machine: How America Profits 


from Crime continues to explore the prison industrial complex. 


The perpetual prisoner machine is an impressive and complicated mechanism 
that owes its incarnation to no single power. It was during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s that the original three components of the machine appeared on the 
scene as the result of three separate and initially unrelated occurrences: the 
accelerating consolidation of the media industry, the rise in fluence of 
political consultants, and the emergence of an organized prison-industrial 
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complex that is perhaps best described as a collection of interests whose 
financial well-being rises and falls with the size of the prison population. As a 
result, the media, our elected officials, and the corporations that compose the 
prison industry each developed a unique method for turning crime into some 
form of capital—individual techniques that were, in the beginning, not 
particularly dependent upon one another for success. 


The incentive to monetize incarceration led to the rise of the privatization movement. 


Angela Davis in concert with Joel Dryer writes, 


The prison industrial complex is fueled by privatization patterns that, it will be 
recalled, have also drastically transformed health care, education, and other 
areas of our lives. Moreover, the prison privatization trends—both the 
increasing presence of corporations 1n the prison economy and the 
establishment of private prisons—are reminiscent of the historical efforts to 
create a profitable punishment industry based on the new supply of “free” black 
male laborers in the aftermath of the Civil War.”’ 


Dryer entitled this “A Return to the Dark Ages.””* The “Dark Ages” a a time between 
1850 and 1900 were prisons were privatized and prisoners were regularly abused.” “As 
a result of the inmate abuses during the “Dark Ages,” many things were changed. 
Indeterminate sentencing was created to restore order inside the walls. Private prisons 
were outlawed.” Somewhere along the way the movement back to privatization began, 


and now prisons are all about profit. Dryer adds, 


By placing a call to a broker, any American with a few bucks can begin to build 
wealth so long as the prison population continues to grow, a disturbing 
revelation when you consider that the same people who can now profit from the 
current prison expansion also have the power—by way of the voting booth—to 
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insure that it continues. It’s a sort of societal conflict of interest, but not one that 
has regulators concerned.” 


Editor Tara Herivel in Prison Profiteers: Who Makes Money from Mass Incarceration, 
writes in the introduction, “The real beneficiaries of prison labor are the private 
companies who reap all the more profit to the general detriment of both captive and free- 
world labor, which suffers the consequences of what is essential unfair competition.” 
The literature concerning the issue of mass incarceration is vast, and in its 
vastness it shows that mass incarceration is an injustice that must be battled with the 
same fervor that made it a reality. Through unjust laws, discriminatory policing practices, 
a malicious and misguided War on Drugs, and covert racism mass incarceration has 
destroyed communities throughout the United States of America. The experts in this field 
have made it clear that in order for change to take place citizens of this country must take 


their blinders off in order to see the corrupt system that cares more about destruction and 


profit than rehabilitation and healing. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


If you are neutral in situations of injustice, you have chosen the side of the oppressor. 


— Bishop Desmond Tutu 


More African American adults are under correctional control today—in prison or jail, on 
probation or parole—then were enslaved in 1850, a decade before the Civil War began. 


— Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of 
Colorblindness 
Theological Foundations 
The mass incarceration of African-American males in the city of Philadelphia, PA 
brings with it many theological realities and dilemmas. The population of the 
Philadelphia is a near forty/forty split between African-Americans and Caucasians, but 
the prison population does not reflect that parity. African-Americans are incarcerated at a 
higher rate than Caucasians for the same crimes. The latest demographics available from 
the United States Census Bureau show Philadelphia with a population of 1,448,394. 
Persons labeled White account for 45% of the population. According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, persons labeled Black account for 42% of the population. The average daily 


population for the Philadelphia Prison System (actually a complex of jails) as of March 
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2010 was 8,464 people.’ Sixty-six percent of those incarcerated on any given day are 
Black males, while only 11% are White males. These alarming statistics point to a 
systemic problem in the legislative and judicial processes, which lead to high levels of 
incarceration for black men. This bleak reality also leads to breakdowns in other areas of 
African-American society, chiefly, families, education, and employment. 

African-American families are splintered by the high incarceration rate of their 
men, and that produces another generation of sons and daughters being raised without 
fathers. This then leaves a void in the home in the area of discipline, and those children 
may act out at home and in the school. After acting out in school the students are then 
labeled a discipline problem, sent to a “special” class, where that label follows them the 
rest of their academic life. If this vicious cycle is not broken, the children can end up in 
the same situation as the parent, incarcerated in the juvenile justice system. 

Black males who are released from prison also have a difficult time gaining 
employment because of their felony status. “The stigma of incarceration is clearly an 
obstacle with most potential employers.”” These men are on probation, and cannot find 
employment to pay their restitution and take care of their families, which leads them back 
to a life of crime. This is not an excuse for criminal behavior, but an attempt to explain 
the reality of the situation. The question then arises, where is God in all of this? How 


does our theology relate to this reality, and how can our theology assist in changing this 


reality? 
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If we are all God’s creation, and God cares for all of God’s creation, then it is safe 
to say that God cares for those who are incarcerated. Following the words of the prophet 
Micah, we who believe in God are called to meet certain requirements. The first 
requirement listed in Micah 6:8 is to do justice. The mass incarceration of black men 
through a corrupt justice system is the epitome of injustice, and those who believe in the 
God of the Bible, have a responsibility to attack what God’s word deems injustice. 

After graduation from Penn State University in December 2005, the author 
afforded the opportunity to be sniplayed as a Consultation and Education Specialist (Case 
Manager) for a non-profit organization in Philadelphia, PA within the Philadelphia Public 
School System. From the beginning of the employment in October of 2006 to the 
resignation, in May of 2011, over 200 students and families were serviced in various 
sections of Philadelphia. A majority of the clients came from single-parent homes, and a 
large percentage of the fathers were not active in the lives of their children. Some fathers 
had died or were killed, but one story played over and over again: the father was 
incarcerated. Many of the mothers were under twenty-five years old and had multiple 
children. Their children’s behavior issues stemmed from the fact that the male who would 
have been in the home to provide that discipline, structure, and income was sitting in 
prison for an inordinate amount of time. The lack of a male influence in the home is 
detrimental to the fabric of African-American society. 

Having a front-row view of this dilemma, and its impact on the Black community 
in Philadelphia, theological reflection is necessary in order to process what is taking place 
and then discover solutions through systematic theologies that are already established, 


specifically Black theology. Dwight Hopkins writing in his book Shoes That Fit Our 
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Feet: Sources For A Constructive Black Theology gives us a clear definition of 


systematic black theology. 


A systematic black theology of liberation helps the African American poor on 
their faith road to justice. First, theology refers to a critical investigation of a 
community’s belief in the divine. This conviction in an ultimate, life-and-death 
concern is usually instinctive and unrefined. A systematic theology, therefore, 
makes a believing community more self-conscious and deliberate about the 
sounds, feel, nuances, and requirements of an instinctive theology. When such a 
theology gravitates toward a liberating faith, then the theologian can make it 
even more intentional. Theology makes the group accountable to what its faith 
tells it to do...More specifically, theology affirms and challenges how we act at 
the intersection between God’s liberating practice and humanity’s faithful 
practice with God.’ 


Rev. Dr. Lester A. McCorn writes in his book Standing on Holy Common Ground: An 
Africentric Ministry Approach To Prophetic Community Engagement, “At its heart, Black 
theology is practical, and its ultimate aim is liberation of the oppressed. The subjects and 
objects of liberation are people who live in communities that have been marginalized by 
racial, political and economic injustice.”* Dr. James Cone, considered by many to be the 
father of Black theology stated, “In view of the biblical emphasis on liberation, it seems 
not only appropriate but necessary to define the Christian community as the community 
of the oppressed which joins Jesus Christ in his fight for the liberation of humankind.” 
The Black church, because of its place in the community has a responsibility to assist in 
the liberation of those entrapped in a system that has been intentionally set-up to oppress 


the African-American community. 
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In our community we find feelings of anger, irritation, and disappointment, but in 
God’s church those feelings should be outweighed by a hope in God, and God’s ability to 
deliver. British poet Alexander Pope wrote “Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest: The soul uneasy confin’d from home, Rests and 
expatiates a life to come.”° The hope that is found inside humanity is not just for the 
after-life, but it is also a hope that this life can be made better. Our hope is in God, and in 
the power that God bestows upon those who believe. This is the same hope that is found 
in the biblical narrative and throughout human history; hope that leads to action and a 
change in the status quo. It is this hope that is within that allows the community to 
believe that the issue of mass incarceration will be overcome eventually. Change will not 
happen overnight; therefore, the feelings of anger and disappointment in the community 
need to be replaced. The focus should remain on what can be done to change the situation 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Historic Jones Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Church is connected to 
denomination with a rich history. The African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC) was 
born not out of theological differences with the Methodist Episcopal church, but in 
protest to injustice in the sanctuary. The founders of the AMEC believed that all of God’s 
creation was equal, and that there should be respect afforded to all in the house of 
worship. When that respect was not given, that set in motion the birth of a new 
denomination. The struggle for what we now know as civil rights began for the AMEC in 
the late Eighteenth Century. A movement was started whose focus was social action in 


the face of discrimination. This quest is still the foundation of the denomination today. 


° “Hope Springs Eternal,” Princeton Education, accessed J anuary 3, 2014, 
http://www.cs.princeton.edu/~ry want/berkeley/magic3/paris/singles/eternal_spring.html. 
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“The Mission of the AME Church is to minister to the social, spiritual, and physical 
development of all people.”’ This mission statement while short in length can have a 
great impact when taken to heart and applied in the local context. The history of the 
AMEC is one of fighting for justice and the empowerment of the community. From the 
emancipation of slavery to the defeat of Jim Crow, the AMEC has been involved in the 
fight for liberation of oppressed people. When the church applies the mission statement to 
the issue of mass incarceration from a historical lens, change is inevitable. 

While we wait for said change to occur, many questions and confirmations arise 
from the exploration of the social and theological realities presented by the issue of mass 
incarceration. It has been confirmed that the abolishment of mass ncmeaion is an issue 
worth fighting for because it is rooted in a system that systemically disenfranchises 
African Americans, specifically African American men at a rate disproportionate to their 
numbers in society. 

The questions that come from that confirmation are simple, but numerous. What 
will Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC do concerning this issue? Is the church willing to 
fight for this cause, or will the church allow those who are voiceless to go unheard? Does 
the congregation view mass incarceration as an issue worth fighting for? Are clergy and 
lay members knowledgeable concerning this issue? Does the church have a bias against 
those in the criminal justice system that we do not want to speak about? Is that bias the 
reason this issue was allowed to spiral out of control? All of these questions present a 
challenge to the Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC. The challenge comes in the form of a 


question: Will the church fight to abolish what Michelle Alexander calls “the New Jim 


’ The Book of Discipline of The African Methodist Episcopal Church 2008 (Nashville, TN: AMEC 
Publishing House, 2009), 16. 
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Crow” as hard as our fore-parents fought to fight the old Jim Crow, or will we be 
satisfied with a theology that is only expressed during the Sunday morning worship 
experience?® These questions reveal what the Bible tells us about God and how God 
operates in the world. Throughout the Bible when there was an issue of injustice God 
would send a representative to speak God’s word to those in power. Those 
representatives spoke truth to power and God’s will was done. Traveling throughout 
Christian history we find examples of the same. Martin Luther and the Reformation is an 
example of someone speaking truth to power and a paradigm shift occurring. Bishop 
Richard Allen saw the dilemma facing God’s children, and moved in obedience to God, 
and the AMEC was founded. Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. gave his life for the cause 
of the oppressed, because he believed he was sent by God to fight for the powerless. The 
questions that were raised from the exploration of the social and theological realities 
leave us with only one response: this issue is important to God and God has empowered 
and equipped the clergy and laity of Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC to address the 
challenge. Paul writes in his second letter to the Church of Corinth “So we are 
ambassadors for Christ, since God is making his appeal through us; we entreat you on 
behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God,” (2 Corinthians 5:20). As ambassadors for Christ, 
God has given us power to impact humanity for the good. 

Howard Thurman wrote in Jesus and the Disinherited, “The masses of men live 
with their backs constantly against the wall. They are the poor, the disinherited, and the 


dispossessed. What does our religion say to them?” In other words, how can Christians 


* Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the A ge of Colorblindness, 15. 


> Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976), 13. 
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impact their situation for the better? In Thurman’s day Christianity was seen by some as a 
religion that did not deal with the realities of the present day, but as a religion that was 
focused on the after-life. The same is true today. Howard Thurman, along with 
theologians, James Cone, Marvin McMickle, Cornel West, Obrey Hendricks, and John 
Wesley, affirm that Christianity has the answer for the dilemmas that face this present 
age. We who are called by God must move towards action. We must ask the question 
how can we be more effective in communicating with the system that has oppressed our 
people? We can look to the work of James Cone for an answer: “Christian theology is a 
theology of liberation.”’° We first have to understand this to be true. If our theology, or 
understanding of God, is strictly for Sunday morning, or the weekly Bible study, then we 
will not be motivated, inspired, or empowered to address injustice. Liberation through 
action must be the goal in response to the needs of the oppressed. 

Obrey Hendricks in his book The Politics of Jesus envisions the Jesus of the New 
Testament as a political revolutionist. Jesus has specific political strategies for bringing 
about the revolution, and of treating the people’s needs as holy. Using as a model Jesus 
teaching the “Lord’s Prayer” to the disciples, Hendricks makes his case that Jesus taught 
the disciples selflessness through that prayer. “The methodology for serving the people 
contained in the Lord’s Prayer is the methodology Jesus himself used...he treated their 
needs as holy... Apparently, what drew people to Jesus and established his credibility was 


his selfless service to them.” It is this same selfless service that is needed today, 


> Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 1. 


'' Obrey M. Hendricks, Jr., The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of 
Jesus’ Teachings and How they Have Been Corrupted (New York, NY: Doubleday, 2006), 106-107. 
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especially to address the issue of mass incarceration. Selflessness in the face of a selfish 
society will help the light of Christ shine on those who live in the dark. 
As Methodists, the Historic Jones Tabernacle must also look to the theology of 

John Wesley for guidance. John Wesley, like Thurman did not believe the sole focus of 
the Christian faith was life after death. He was a proponent of social change, and that 
change was to be worked out on earth by Christians. “It was his conviction that Christians 
were ideal citizens and were a positive influence in the world. It was his desire that 
Methodism produces the kind of Christians that would fulfill their moral obligations and 
serve their fellow human beings.”!” As sons and daughters of Wesley, we must remember 
his method for living the Christian life in our struggle against injustice. 

Wesley acknowledged that the evils of human society produced tragic 

consequences for individuals. He opposed those evils. His opposition grew 

directly out of his theology and was reinforced by his observation and 


experience. ..sanctified Christians must address human needs...there could be 
no disjunction between true Christianity and the Christian’s response to human 


need.’° 
This echoes James Cone’s thought that “Christian theology is never just a rational study 
of God. Rather it is a study of God’s liberating activity in the world, God’s activity on 
behalf of the oppressed.”* These profound thoughts by Wesley and Cone confirm my 
belief concerning our responsibility as Christians; we must fight the power, or as Paul 
writes we must fight “against the rulers, the authorities, against the cosmic powers of this 
present darkness, against the spiritual forces in heavenly places,” (Eph. 6:12). To fight 
this kind of power is to stand for justice. “...Justice is the structure necessary for the 


" Irv A. Brendlinger, Social Justice T. hrough The Eyes of Wesley: John Wesley Theological 
Challenges to Slavery (Ontario, Canada: Joshua Press, 2006), 130. 


8 Tbid., 135. 


4 Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 3. 
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human expression of human freedom. To be God, God must protect both the freedom and 
the structure of human behavior.”’” That justice for clergy is expressed chiefly through 
the preaching of God’s Holy Word. Marvin McMickle wrote in Where Have All The 
Prophets Gone, “Prophetic preaching shifts the focus of a congregation from what is 
happening to them as a local church to what is happening to them as a part of society.’”® 
This kind of preaching is no stranger to the AMEC, but in the Twenty-First Century it has 
given way to what could be called self-help preaching. The preacher plays the role of 
psychologist and attempts to soothe the concerns of the parishioner, but as McMickle 
states, we as the body of Christ must return to prophetic preaching to challenge those in 
power. 

Thurman, Hendricks, Cone, Wesley, and McMickle in their writings answer with 
a resounding yes to the question “Should the church be involved with the abolishment of 
mass incarceration?” The needs of the oppressed in society must be treated as holy 
because they are important to God. The words of Jesus in the Gospel of Luke serve as a 
clarion call for the church in 2011, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovery of the sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim 
the year of the Lord’s favor,” (Luke 4:18-19). This statement by Jesus must also shape 
our theology and inspire us who are the called of God to do the same. Charles Wesley, 
brother of John, expressed his theology through poems and hymns. His theology of 


service to humanity is expressed best in a hymn that is a favorite of African Methodism: 


 Ybid., 73. 


'® Marvin A. McMickle, Where Have All The Prophets Gone? Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), Location 99 of 2601, Kindle Electronic. 
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A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify, 

A never dying soul to save and fit it for the sky. 

To serve this present age, 

My calling to fulfill: 

O may it all my powers engage 

To do my Master’s will! "” 
It’s this charge that we must keep as we strive to abolish a system that has oppressed so 
many. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. wrote “When a people are mired in oppression, they 
realize deliverance when they have accumulated the power to enforce change.”!® The 


church of God is the vehicle that God uses to give the community the power to enforce 


change. 


Biblical Foundations 
The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in his Letter From A Birmingham Jail 
wrote “...the time is always ripe to do right...” The Prophetic Preaching and Praxis focus 
group could be defined by this quote. As ministers called by God to shine God’s light in a 
dark world, we deal with the reality of the gloom of injustice continually seeking to 
envelop the light. In the midst of conditions that seek to destroy our very communities, 


the foundation for combating said conditions are laid in our Holy Scriptures. 


'’ Charles Wesley, A Charge to Keep I Have: African Methodist Episcopal Church Hymnal 
(Nashville, TN: The African Methodist Episcopal Church, 2000), 242. 


** Martin L. King, Jr., Where Do We Go From Here: Chaos or Community? (Boston, MA: Beacon 
Press, 1968), 144. 


19 Milton C. Sernett, ed. African American Religious History: A Documentary Witness 2" ed. 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1999), 527. 
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We find our marching orders for justice in the inspired words of the Eighth 
Century prophets and the divine words of Jesus Christ, and it’s in those inspired words 
that the biblical foundation for this project has been shaped. Prophetic preaching in and 
of itself is only the beginning of effecting change. Prophetic preaching along with 
strategic planning shapes the praxis that will impact the community for good. In regards 
to mass incarceration in Philadelphia, utilizing Prophetic Preaching and Praxis shaped by 
the inspired words of the Micah and Jesus Christ, Historic Jones Tabernacle AME 


Church will be able to make a difference in North Central Philadelphia. 


Old Testament 


Hear what the LORD says: Rise, plead your case before the mountains, and let the 
hills hear your voice. Hear, you mountains, the controversy of the LORD, and you 
enduring foundations of the earth; for the Lord has a controversy with his people, 
and he will contend with Israel. ‘O my people, what have I done to you? In what 
have I wearied you? Answer me! For I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
and redeemed you from the house of slavery; and I sent before you Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam. O my people, remember now what King Balak of Moab devised, 
what Balaam son of Beor answered him, and what happened from Shittim 

to Gilgal, that you may know the saving acts of the Lord.’ ‘With what shall I 
come before the LORD, and bow myself before God on high? Shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, with tens of thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?’ He 
has told you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the LORD require of you but 
to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God? (Micah 
6:3-8). 


The Nation of Israel has not been faithful to the Lord, and the Lord wanted to 
know why. The Lord reminds them of his delivering power and his saving acts. The Lord 
despises sacrifices and offerings as a replacement for advancing justice with kindness and 
humility. The purpose of this exegesis is to show that the pursuit of justice with a spirit 


of kindness and humility, and not hollow sacrifices, shows a true heart of worship. 
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The sixth chapter of the Book of Micah begins with the Lord taking the Nation of 
Israel to a metaphorical court with a “prophetic covenant lawsuit.””° Speaking through 
the prophet Micah, we find these words: “Hear what the Lord says: Rise, plead you case 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear your voice. Hear, you mountains, the 
controversy of the Lord, and you enduring foundations of the earth; for the Lord has a 
controversy with his people, and he will contend with Israel,”(Micah 6:1-2). Bernhard 
Anderson explains, “In this judicial proceeding Yahweh is the plaintiff, and the prophet is 
his advocate or attorney.””! The witnesses called to hear the controversy are the Lord’s 
creation: the mountains, hills, and the foundations of the earth. The irony of this scene is 
that the prophet presents the case to the Lord’s inanimate creation about the Lord’s 
animate creation. We learn from James Luther Mays that this speech from Micah “creates 
for the audience the drama of a legal controversy as a context in which the particular 
message is to be heard and understood.” The Lord has a controversy with Israel, and 
this controversy has become the cause of contention. 

In verse three the Lord asks a simple question of Israel that seems to be filled with 
disappointment: “O my people, what have I done to you? In what have I wearied you? 
Answer me!” (Micah 6:3) We can infer from the Lord’s questioning of Israel that Israel 
may have felt burdened or troubled by the Lord, but the Lord cannot understand why. 

The Lord has held up his end of the covenant, but Israel has failed. In verse four, the Lord 


presents the fact that they were delivered from bondage, given leaders to guide them 


*° Delbert R. Hillers, Micah: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Micah (Philadelphia, PA: 
Fortress Press, 1984), 77. 


= Bernhard W. Anderson, Proclamation Commentaries: The Eighth Century Prophets (Eugene, 
OR: Wipf and Stock, 1978), 36-37. 


* James Luther Mays, Micah: A Commentary (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1976), 129. 
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through the wilderness, and rescued from perilous situations. The Lord brought Israel “up 
from the land of Egypt” and “redeemed” them from slavery, (Micah 6:4). The Lord sent 
before them “Moses, Aaron, and Miriam,” (Micah 6:4). In verse five the Lord implores 
them to “remember now what King Balak of Moab devised, what Balaam son of Beor 
answered him, and what happened from Shittim to Gilgal...” (Micah 6:5). Theo Laetsch 
writes, 
When Balak asked Balaam to curse Israel, the Lord commanded Balaam to 
pronounce blessings instead... And when Balaam’s vicious advice to Balak to 
seduce Israel to idolatry and immorality...proved successful...the Lord 
punished them severely...but did not reject them. From Shittim, the place of 
their shame and God’s forgiving grace, He led them through Jordan to Gilgal, 
where even during the days of physical weakness of their fighting men...the 
Lord protected them by striking their enemies with paniclike fear. 
The Lord delivered Israel from all of this, yet and still, they did not remember the saving 
acts of the Lord. It was Israel’s forgetfulness, and unfaithfulness to the Lord that caused 
the Lord to bring this covenant lawsuit against them. 

The Lord in verses one through five presented a case with solid evidence. The 
people had forgotten the saving acts of the Lord, and because of that had fallen out of 
favor with the Lord. Israel prepares their defense against the charges that are brought 
against them, and the defense can be summed up in three words: We are worshippers. 
Israel asks, “With what shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before God on 
high?” (Micah 6:6). John Marsh notes in Amos and Micah “To come before God is a 
technical term used in sacrificial religion.””* The implication is that their method of 


sacrifice should be enough to placate God. In verse six they continue “Shall I come 


3 Theo. Laetsch, “The Minor Prophets,” in Bible Commentary (Saint Louis, MO: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1956), 278. 


** John Marsh, “Amos and Micah” in Introduction and Commentary (Oxford, UK: SCM Press 
LTD, 1959), 120. 
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before him with burnt offerings, with calves a year old, (Micah 6:6). Henry McKeating 
writes that burnt offerings were “the most lavish sacrifice of all, for every scrap of it was 
burnt at the altar, the worshipper eating none at all.””° The people of Israel attempt to 
bargain with the Lord. If the burnt offerings with calves a year old is not enough “Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, with ten thousands of rivers of oil?” (Micah 
6:7). Israel become hyperbolic in what they will sacrifice to the Lord. Hans Wolf states 
“That an individual would offer a thousand rams is a somewhat unusual act of this kind, 
for otherwise only kings such as Solomon are reported to have done so, and only on 
unique occasions.””° The hyperbole continues in what is the most extreme form of 
sacrifice imaginable, child sacrifice. “Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” (Micah 6:7). They know that their cultic 
worship of God does not include human sacrifice, but to defend the method of doing 
things, they ask the question, should I give my firstborn? The reality is their sacrifice is 
not enough because it was not done in the right spirit. If the sacrifices were enough, God 
would have not presented this case against them. The Lord responds to Israel with the 
Lord’s specific requirements. 

Micah then responds for the court to the defense of Israel with this statement, “He 
has shown you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the LORD require of you but to 
do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God?” (Micah 6:8). 
Israel’s defense that they were worshippers is null and void without meeting the 


requirements set forth in the eighth verse. Israel asks in verse six and seven what God 


*° Henry McKeating, “Amos, Hosea, Micah,” The Cambridge Bible Commentary (Cambridge, 
England, At The University Press, 1971), 185. 


*6 Hans Walter Wolff, “Micah,” 4 Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 1990), 
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demands from them, but Micah as the mouthpiece of the Lord, informs them that they 
already know. The requirements are not many or burdensome: Do justice, love kindness, 
and walk humbly with God. The fact that they had to be reminded about those 
requirements lets us know they were not adhering to them. The requirements only contain 
nine words, but the responsibility is great. Marsh writes concerning Micah 6:8 “Like 
many simple statements it is profounder than it appears.””’ The statement may have 
seemed simple but in reality it was complex. It called for a complete surrendering to God 
and a willingness to put to death those things within that fostered disobedience. 
McKeating in his commentary on the Eight Century Prophets explains its complexity. “It 
has often been called the high-water mark of Old Testament religion, but it would be 
more accurate to call it the high-water mark of Old Testament moralism.””® “The only 
sacrifice acceptable to the Lord is a life characterized by justice, loyalty, and humility.” 
In this response to Israel’s defense, the Lord through the prophet Micah is telling Israel 
that what the Lord requires is what the Lord has already done for them. The Lord 
“*...does not require that person asks the question “With what? ... in connection with 
offering sacrifices; in principle, God only asks the question “Who?” If Israel would give 
themselves to God instead of empty sacrifices, they could meet the requirement. Israel 


should do deeds of justice for people, because the Lord did it for them. Israel should be 


“7 John Marsh, “Amos and Micah” in Introduction and Commentary (Oxford, UK: SCM Press 
LTD, 1959), 120. 
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kind to others in and out of the community, because the Lord was kind to them. Israel 
should walk with a spirit of humility, because they know they were unworthy of the 
Lord’s grace. Verse five, which instructs Israel to remember the saving acts of the Lord, 
should be their motivation to fulfill the requirements set forth in verse eight. In order for 
the people of Israel to “do justice” they must always remember that their motivation for 
doing it does not come from within, or even from the community, but from the fact that 


God delivered them. 


New Testament 


When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels with him, then he will 
sit on the throne of his glory. All the nations will be gathered before him, and he 
will separate people one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the 
goats, and he will put the sheep at his right hand and the goats at the left. Then 
the king will say to those at his right hand, ‘Come, you that are blessed by my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 

world; for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 
something to drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you 
gave me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I was in prison and you 
visited me.’ Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord, when was it that we saw 
you hungry and gave you food, or thirsty and gave you something to drink? And 
when was it that we saw you a stranger and welcomed you, or naked and gave 
you clothing? And when was it that we saw you sick or in prison and visited 
you?’ And the king will answer them, ‘Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of 
the least of these who are members of my family, you did it to me.’ Then he will 
say to those at his left hand, ‘You that are accursed, depart from me into the 
eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels; *” for I was hungry and you gave 
me no food, I was thirsty and you gave me nothing to drink, I was a stranger and 
you did not welcome me, naked and you did not give me clothing, sick and in 
prison and you did not visit me.’ Then they also will answer, ‘Lord, when was it 
that we saw you hungry or thirsty or a stranger or naked or sick or in prison, and 
did not take care of you?’ Then he will answer them, ‘Truly I tell you, just as you 
did not do it to one of the least of these, you did not do it to me.’ And these will 
go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life, (Matthew 
25:31- 46). 
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The Son of Man is seated on the throne and in the process of judging all nations. 
The nations are separated in the same manner that sheep are separated from goats, with 
the sheep at his right hand and the goats at the left. The “sheep” on the right hand 
performed deeds of mercy towards the “least of these.” The “goats” on the left did not. 
When the “sheep” on the right took care of the “least of these” they were taking care of 
the Son of Man. When the “goats” on the left neglected the “least of these”, they were 
neglecting the Son of Man. 

The Gospel of Matthew written near of the end of the First century C.E., “serves 
as the framework for most of our reconstruction of the life and ministry of Jesus.””' “We 
cannot tell for sure whether Mathew has any personal link with the ministry of Jesus. But 
what is clear is that his account of it is rooted in an understanding of its significance that 
belongs in the first instance within the early church and not within Jesus’ own lifetime.’*? 
Geographically, the Gospel of Matthew is focused in the areas of Galilee and Jerusalem. 
Commentator R.T. France notes the “geopolitical” divide between the north (Galilee) and 
the south (Judea), and how the story of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew is framed by that 
reality. 


To read the Gospel of Matthew as a continuous narrative, structured around the 
geographical progress of the Messiah from his Galilean homeland to his 
rejection in Jerusalem, with its final triumphant scene back home in Galilee, is 
to begin to appreciate its power as a work of literature, not simply as a source 
for theological or historical data. This is the story of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


>! Michael Joseph Brown, “The Gospel of Matthew,” in True to Our Native Land: An African 
American New Testament Commentary, ed. Brian K. Blount (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 85. 
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The Gospel of Matthew can “be viewed as an attempt to respond to the crisis 
posed by the Jerusalem Temple’s destruction. This central and unifying institution of 
Judaism was suddenly no more, and there was little expectation that it would be rebuilt.*> 
Robert Gundry writes “The Gospel has in view persecution that exposes a rift between 
Christians who remain faithful to their Christian profession despite the persecution and 
those who because of it are proving themselves unfaithful.”*° “Matthew writes out of and 
into a Jewish context, and brings to his task a full set of Jewish beliefs about God.’?’ And 
it is this context that frames the author’s views on God faithfulness to Israel and the 
promise of the Messiah. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew ends an eschatological dialogue between 
Jesus and the disciples that was started by Jesus in chapter twenty-four. Jesus discusses 
with the disciples what signs will precede his parousia and the importance of 
watchfulness during that time. 

Chapter twenty-five begins with two parables, one of the ten bridesmaids, and one 
of the talents. Verses thirty-one through forty-six are often referred to as the parable of 
the sheep and the goats, but scholars have different opinions concerning the nature of this 
pericope. R.T France writes “The pericope as a whole is not therefore a “parable” like 


those of 24:45-51; 25:1-13, and 25:14-30. Its genre is closer to the majestic visions of 


°° Daniel J. Harrington, Sacra Pagina Series, vol. 1, The Gospel of Matthew (Collegeville, NY: 
The Liturgical Press, 1991), 10. 
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divine judgment in the book of Revelation than to the Synoptic parables.””* Agreeing 
with France, Craig L. Blomberg writes “The use of a simile in v. 32 (“as a shepherd 
separates”) and a metaphor in v. 33 ( “the sheep and goats”) has led many to classify this 
passage as a parable, but from v. 34 on nothing else appears that cannot be taken literally, 
so it is better not to use this label.”°” 

Jesus, beginning this discourse with his disciples by responding to their curiosity 
about his return, uses the phrase “When the Son of Man comes in his glory.” The phrase 
“Son of Man” alludes to Old Testament language found in the book of Daniel. Ian D. 
Campbell labels this phrase “When the Son of Man comes in his glory” as “the greatest 
contrast drawn between the first appearance of Jesus and the second one. Whereas his 
first appearance was in obscurity, his second will be in glory.”*’ Jesus will be joined by a 
throng of angels and will sit on his royal throne. It is from this throne that Jesus will 
begin to judge the nations. “The Messiah will be seen in full display of his absolute 
authority in view of all the nations.”“! Once again, Jesus alludes to language found in the 
prophets of old, specifically Isaiah and Joel, when referencing gathering the nations. 
When Jesus is speaking of “all nations,” he is speaking of both Jews and Gentiles, 


believers and non-believers, people of every race, ethnicity, gender and belief system. 


When these people are gathered together the process of separation begins. 


**R.T. France, The Gospel of Matthew, 84. 
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The nations are separated in the same way that shepherd would separate the sheep 
from the goats. Craig L. Blomberg in his commentary on Matthew writes, “Palestinian 
shepherds frequently had to separate their flocks this way. Sheep and goats freely 
intermingled and often looked quite similar in appearance, at least from a distance.” * 
Stuart Weber paints a wonderful picture of this scene when he writes “Sheep and goats 
were sometimes herded together down a chute that was wide enough for only one animal 
at a time. A shepherd would sit atop the fence, swinging a gate back and forth to guide 
each animal through the appropriate opening to join its own kind.” Scholars differ on 
why the sheep were portrayed in a positive light and the goats in a negative light. 
Bloomberg states that “Sheep’s wool made them more valuable than goats,”** while 
Nolland contends “The reason regularly offered in the literature for the separation of 
sheep and goats is the need for goats to be protected from the cold at night in a way that 
sheep had no need of.”*° The reason for the distinction is unknown, however, in this text 
the sheep were accepted while the goats were rejected. 

The sheep being put at his right hand showed their acceptance by Jesus. Earlier in 
the Gospel, the right and left hand sides of Jesus were places of honor, with the right 
being first and the left being second. However, in chapter twenty-five, the right is a place 


of reward while the left is a place of punishment. The right hand is “the side of honor.’”° 
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“On the left, the position of lesser honor, were the goats. These are clearly identified as 
the faithless.”"’ Verse thirty-three also concludes the usage of the words sheep and goats. 

Jesus begins verse thirty-four using the words “Then the king...” Jamieson, 
Fausset, and Brown comment on the power of this phrase by stating, “Magnificent title, 
here for the first and only time, save in parabolical language, given to Himself by the 
Lord Jesus, and that on the eve of His deepest humiliation! It is to intimate that in then 
addressing the heirs of the kingdom, He will put on all His regal majesty." The King is 
now speaking to those on the right, and he invites them with the words “Come, you that 
are blessed by my Father.” Next he instructs them to “inherit the kingdom which was 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

Holland notes that “The reference to ‘my Father’ comes as something of a 
surprise: in hereditary dynasties kings do not normally have living fathers. Is the 
relationship of Jesus as Son to the Father being allowed to obtrude through the imagery?” 
” Holland continues, “The reference to the Father here is a quiet reminder that Jesus as 
the Son of Man exercises the functions of deity not independently but on behalf of his 
Father.’ The irony of this eschatological invitation is that this kingdom which is being 
discussed in their present, but offered in the future, was created in the past, before the 
foundation of the world. God’s purpose before the foundation of the world was to give 


the kingdom to those who were blessed by God, and in verses thirty-five through thirty- 
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six, Jesus, the King, explains to the righteous what it was in their lives that ushered them 
into their inheritance. Jesus states that he was hungry and they fed him; he was thirsty 
and they gave him something to drink; he was a stranger and they welcomed him; he was 
naked and they gave him clothing; he was sick and they took care of him; he was in 
prison and they visited him. Archibald T. Robertson writes that, “Christ identifies himself 
with the needy and the suffering.””! The righteous, after listening to these words from 
Jesus answer him in what appears to be amazement, ‘Lord, when was it that we saw you 
hungry and gave you food, or thirsty and gave you something to drink? And when was it 
that we saw you a stranger and welcomed you, or naked and gave you clothing? And 
when was it that we saw you sick or in prison and visited you?’ Blomberg writes, “Many 
of the sheep are understandably surprised. No doubt several of these conditions did 
characterize Christ at various stages of his earthly life, but the vast majority of the 
“righteous” will not have been present then and there to help him. So how did all this 
happen?” This happened when the sheep took care of brothers and sisters who were 
hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, and in prison. Taking care of them was the same as taking 
care of Jesus because Jesus is intimately connected with those who are oppressed. 
Scholars have differing opinions concerning who “the least of” really are. Some believe 
that they are oppressed Christians who are suffering because of their beliefs. Others 
believe that “the least of” can be applied to all of God’s creation. The Bible is clear that 
those who follow God have a responsibility to meet the needs of those inside and outside 


of the Body of Christ. Citizens of the kingdom are driven to meet the needs of the people 
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of the kingdom. “When he was in need, they were the ones who acted in compassion to 
meet his need. His listing of six needy conditions—hunger, thirst, alienation, nakedness, 
sickness, and imprisonment—is not exhaustive but representative of all needs that a 
person might have. Each of these needs is central to survival and quality of life.” 
Anyone who met the need of even the most insignificant of Jesus’ followers was 


ministering to him.°* We will be faithfully doing the kingdom work if we care for the 


needs of those around us.>> 


The goats that the king addressed in earlier verses receive the opposite treatment 
of the sheep. They are also surprised like the sheep, because they have no recollection of 
not meeting the needs of the king. Because they did not meet the needs of the oppressed 


in the community, they did not meet the needs of the king. 


In a similar way, those who have lived their lives without any reference to God 
have demonstrated this by their self-centeredness and self-interest. There were 
no deeds of kindness, nothing at all done out of love to God. These do not 
inherit a kingdom prepared for them, but one which was prepared for the devil 
and his angels. This is one of the clearest evidences in the New Testament that 
there is a dark side to the good news of the gospel: those who believe in Jesus 
will go with him to heaven, but those who do not will reap the consequences of 
what they have sown in eternal punishment.°° 


Summary 
The issue of mass incarceration of African-American males in the United States 


calls for men and women of God to stand in the shoes of the prophet Micah, and live the 


truth of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Micah was an Eighth Century prophet who was 
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not afraid to speak truth to power concerning the injustices of his time. Micah was not 
afraid to confront those in leadership positions within the church and to emphatically tell 
them that the Lord was not pleased with their worship because of their actions towards 
those who were powerless. Their worship of God was not only for the temple, but should 
also be reflected in their interactions with those in society, specifically through doing 
justice, loving mercy, and walking humbly with God. Jesus came to earth in the same 
prophetic vein of Micah, and spoke truth to the power of his time. The message for the 
church today is crystal clear: Your worship is meaningless if you do not have a heart for 
the oppressed. Those who worship God cannot leave their worship of God in the 
sanctuary. Their faith in God must also be reflected in their efforts to give hope to the 
hopeless and power to the powerless. The church of today must strive to do justice, love 


mercy, and walk humbly with their God, not just with words, but also with action. 


Historical Foundation 

In order to improve the future of a person, place, or thing, it is imperative that we 
are well informed about its past. As prophetic preachers we cannot address the issues 
plaguing our community without understanding how they came into existence. Mass 
incarceration did not happen in a vacuum, and it could only be perpetuated because of 
actions that took place before its genesis. Praxis is impossible without the proper 
historical context of the issue, because without the history we would have no basis of 
how the problem came into existence. The Prophetic Preaching and Praxis focus group 
focuses on the history of the injustice to grasp a greater understanding of its present, and 


to find cure for the future. 
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“When his master heard the words that his wife spoke to him, saying, “This is the 
way your servant treated me,” he became enraged. And Joseph’s master took him and put 
him in prison, the place where the king’s prisoners were confined; he remained there in 
prison,” (Genesis 39:19-20). This story of Joseph, Potiphar, and Potiphar’s wife and 
Joseph’s placement into the king’s prison by Potiphar, is the first recorded incident of 
incarceration in the Bible. Joseph was falsely accused of attempting to rape Potiphar’s 
wife, and when Potiphar heard the accusations from his wife, he became enraged and 
placed Joseph in the king’s prison. Potiphar was both judge and jury, and J oseph spent 
the next few years of his life in the king’s prison. Joseph, a Hebrew, and in Egypt, an 
ethnic minority, was the first victim in the Bible of a corrupt system of justice, but he 
would not be the last. 

Throughout the pages of the Holy Writ we find the Israelites as community and 
individuals, suffering through the reality of incarceration. In the book of Exodus we find 
the Egyptians using forced labor to oppress an entire community of people similar to the 
way African-Americans were oppressed during chattel slavery, and continue to be 
oppressed in the immoral system of mass incarceration. In the first chapter of Exodus the 
new king of Egypt displays an irrational fear of the Israelites, and in this fear he devises a 
plan to break the spirit of the people. “Therefore they set taskmasters over them to 
oppress them with forced labor... The Egyptians became ruthless in imposing tasks on the 
Israelites, and made their lives bitter with hard service...”(Exodus 1:11,13-14). The 
Israelites suffered with this oppression for many years and as we move throughout the 
Bible we find example after example of persons who were incarcerated. Samson was 


incarcerated and tortured while in prison. God sustained Jeremiah while he was in prison. 
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The Psalms make numerous references to God hearing the cries of the prisoner. Jesus, 
quoting the prophet Isaiah in Luke’s Gospel declares that part of his mission is to set the 
captives free. When we look at the biblical text we gain insight into incarceration from a 
Biblical perspective and we also discover that scripture paints the picture of God having a 
heart for those who are incarcerated. 

Yet, while God hears the cries of the incarcerated, throughout the history of 
civilization the majority has used incarceration to break the will and spirit of the 
minority. From the times of Ancient Egyptians and their use of terror and incarceration to 
break the backs of the Israelites, through the conquest of the then known world by 
Alexander the Great, incarceration has been used as a tool of warfare and control by those 
in power. And two of the greatest occurrences in world history are the mass incarceration 
and extermination of Jewish persons by Adolph Hitler and the mass incarceration and 
extermination of Africans enslaved in America through the transatlantic slave trade. 

The history of the terror imposed upon enslaved Africans in America is well 
documented. Viewed as nothing more than property and considered subhuman by many 
of the majority in America, Africans living in America started from a forced position of 


slavery, and the majority did everything in their power to keep them there. 


The Birth of Mass Incarceration in the United States of America (1968-1979) 
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“Short of major wars, mass incarceration has been the most thoroughly 
implemented government social program of our time.””’ The phenomenon of the “Mass 
Incarceration” of African-American males in America did not happen overnight nor in a 
vacuum. The incarceration rate of people across the United States of America has 
skyrocketed over the past forty years. During that time frame, African American males 
have been incarcerated at a rate significantly higher than any other group of people. 
Working in concert, the three branches of the United States Government, Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial, pursued policies, approved legislation, and used the power of 
the gavel to enact and uphold unjust sentencing laws to disenfranchise African American 
males. In order to understand how “Mass Incarceration” disenfranchised A frican- 
American males, we must first start with its definition. 

In her book The New Jim Crow, Michelle Alexander constructs the case that mass 
incarceration is America’s newest racial caste system. She uses the term racial caste “to 
denote a stigmatized racial group locked into an inferior position by law and custom. Jim 
Crow and slavery were caste systems. So is our current system of mass incarceration.”*® 
Mass incarceration can be defined as the “racial stigmatization and permanent 
marginalization” of a specific group of people not only through the criminal justice 
system “but also to the larger web of laws, rules, policies, and customs that control those 
labeled criminals both in and out of prison.”°” This new racial caste was needed because 
of the success of the Civil Rights Movement and the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 


1964, signed by President Lyndon B. Johnson on July 2, 1964. Before signing the bill 
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President Johnson stated, “those who are equal before God shall now also be equal in the 
polling booths, in the classrooms, in the factories, and in hotels, restaurants, movie 
theaters, and other places that provide service to the public...My fellow citizens, we have 
come now to a time of testing. We must not fail. Let us close the springs of racial 
poison.” The Civil Rights Act outlawed the overt discrimination against minorities that 
was taking place across the United States, but it could not make criminal the mindset of 
some in the majority that led to institutions such as slavery and Jim Crow. The “springs 
of racial poison” mentioned by President Johnson were still pouring poisonous water into 
the ravine of American society.®’ Glen C. Loury writes in Race, Incarceration, and 
American Values: 

Slavery ended a long time ago, but the institution of chattel slavery and the 

ideology of racial subordination that accompanied it have cast a long 

shadow...the history of racial apartheid...ended only as a matter of law 

with the civil rights movement. It should come as no surprise that in the 

post-civil rights era, race, far from being peripheral, has been central to the 

evolution of American social policy. 

In the past, racists could do what they pleased to African Americans, not 
only without fear of reprisal from law enforcement, but often with their implicit 
consent. With the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, those racists, better 


known as “segregationists,” were now forced to find legal means of 
g 


discrimination .°°. Dr. Vesla Weaver calls this notion: “.. jrontlash, or the process 
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by which losers in a conflict become the architects of a new program, 
manipulating the issue space and altering the dimension of the conflict in an effort 
to regain their command of the agenda.” The segregationists had lost the battle 
for civil rights, but through the manipulation of those to whom the Civil Rights 
Act was deemed detrimental, they were ready to wage a new war, and that war 
was on crime. 

Alexander writes “After the passage of the Civil Rights Act, the public 
debate shifted focus from segregation to crime...Positions taken on crime policies 
typically cohered along lines of racial ideology.” “Criminologists mark the 
1970’s as a period when crime became a salient political issue and the federal 
government assumed a much larger role in fighting it.”°° Those politicians who 
were against desegregation waged a new war with the legislative pen. Dr. Vesla 
Weaver writes in Frontlash, “Votes cast in opposition to open housing, busing, 
the Civil Rights Act, and other measures time and again showed the same 
divisions as votes for amendments to crime bills... Members of Congress who 
voted against civil rights measures proactively designed crime legislation and 
actively fought for their proposals.”®’ They also had the bully pulpit, courtesy of 


then candidate, and soon to be president, Richard Nixon, who helped push the 
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rhetoric of “tough on crime” and “law and order” by nefariously linking the race 
riots of the late 1960’s with crime. “By the late 1960’s, there began to be the 
earliest glimmers of a tough-on-crime movement in many areas of the country, 
and in fact, crime concerns became a national theme during the second Nixon 
presidential campaign (1972).”°* Nixon’s strategy to success was to go after the 
vote of the segregationists. “...John Ehrlichman, special counsel to the president, 
explained Nixon’s...strategy...this way: “We'll go after the racists.”... “that 
subliminal appeal to the anti-black voter was always present in Nixon’s 
statements and speeches.” There is evidence that this campaign began to take 
hold of the conscience of White America. Consecutive Gallup Polls from the 
years 1968 ’° and 1969 reported that “...81 percent of the public believed that law 
and order had broken down, with a majority blaming “Negroes who start riots” 
and “communists.””’ “Fusing crime to anxiety about ghetto revolts, racial 
disorder—initially defined as a problem of minority disenfranchisement—was 
redefined as a crime problem, which helped shift debate from soctal reform to 
punishment.””” These actions began the shift from a policy of rehabilitation for 


prisoners, to one that was punitive. Voices from the left and night of the political 
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spectrum agreed that efforts for rehabilitation had failed. Todd R. Clear writes in 


Imprisoning Communities, 
For a brief period in the 1970’s, a consensus of conservative and liberal 
intellectuals argued that the “rehabilitation” era of penology had failed and that the 
proper purpose of prisons was to punish those who broke the law... They agreed 


that the next step in penal policy should treat prisons as primarily an instrument of 
punishment.” 


“Here was an opportunity for law-and-order politics.””” President Richard Nixon 
declared during his State of the Union in 1970: “We have heard a great deal of overblown 
rhetoric during the sixties in which the word “war” has perhaps too often been used... but 
if there was one area where the word “war” is appropriate it is in the fight against 
crime.””° With this rhetoric, President Nixon planted and watered the seeds for the 
system known as mass incarceration, and those seeds would grow into towering Oak trees 


of injustice during the Reagan administration of the 1980’s. 


Mass Incarceration during the Reagan and Bush Administrations (1980-1992) 

Ronald Reagan campaigned for president using the same strategies that were 
successful for Richard Nixon more than a decade earlier. When he began his presidential 
campaign at the “...Neshoba County Fair near Philadelphia, Mississippi — the town 
where three civil rights activists were murdered in 1964 —he assured the crowd “I 
believe in states’ rights.””° That coded phrase was Reagan’s way of showing 
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“..allegiance with those who resisted desegregation. ..”’’ With Reagan’s rhetoric on the 
stump including “states’ rights” and the “...Chicago “welfare queen’ with “80 names, 30 
addresses, 12 Social Security cards...” his support among white Democrats grew, and 
with the support he won the election. Now the President, “...was determined to put street 
crime, welfare fraud, and drug dealing on the public agenda, not because these were 
popularly perceived as serious threats at the time, but because of the political message 
they communicated.””* “At the urging of the Justice Department, President Reagan 
officially announced his administration’s war on drugs in October 1982.””’ “At the time 
he declared this new war, less than two percent of the American public viewed drugs as 
the most important issue facing the nation.”*’ History shows that the President would not 
be stopped. There was a “get tough approach to crime control...and...a...philosophical 
shift on crime policy.’”*' Mare Mauer states in Race to Incarcerate, “In order to combat 
problems...punishment of the offender, rather than efforts to prevent the emergence of 
new offenders or to reform those who were apprehended, became the policy of choice.”*” 

In order to bring this philosophical shift to fruition, the Reagan administration 
used what Mauer describes as the levels of rhetoric and policy. The rhetorical level 


involved the First Lady, Nancy Reagan, and her “Just Say No” campaign. The policy 


level “...involved providing more resources to federal drug agencies and a greatly 
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enhanced role for the federal court system in prosecuting drug offenses.”*’ The budgets 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Department of Defense, and the Drug 
Enforcement Agency were also raised significantly.’ Along with this budget increase 
was the creation of a new commission to address sentencing, the emergence of crack 
cocaine and the Reagan administration’s public relations blitz to manipulate the public’s 
thinking on the issue. 

“The 1980’s was...a period of systematic reform designed to decrease judicial 
discretion in sentencing.”® One way Congress removed the power from the judiciary was 
the creation of the U.S. Sentencing Commission in 1984. “The mission of the 
Commission was to develop a rational system that could provide sentences of comparable 
severity for comparably serious crimes across the federal system, while taking 
appropriate account of the criminal history of the defendant.” While this may have been 
the mission of the Sentencing Commission an underlying factor was to also “...eliminate 
judicial leniency,” and the Commission would get its chance with the explosion of crack 
cocaine onto the urban landscape.*°, 

“Beginning in 1984 and 1985, a new form of cocaine began to be seen in inner- 
city neighborhoods in Los Angeles, Miami, and New York.’®’ There was violence that 


was associated with the distribution of this new form of cocaine, called crack, and the 
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Reagan administration pounced on the opportunity to connect crack and all the ills of 
society. “Crack was perfectly suited for Regan’s anti-drug campaign because of its 
potency, transportability, and low cost, but most importantly because media attention 
ensured that no one would miss its connection with the terrifying inner city and its 
restless Black youth.”** “In October 1985, the DEA sent Robert Sutman to serve as 
director of its New York office and charged him with the responsibility of shoring up 
public support for the administration’s new war.”’ “Stutman...recalls: “I began a 
lobbying effort and I used the media. The media were only too willing to 
cooperate...crack was the hottest combat reporting story to come along since the end 
of... Vietnam.”’? With major attention from the Reagan administration and the media, the 
Sentencing Commission had the ammunition needed to pass legislation. 

Congress passed its mandatory-minimum legislation in 1986.' Mauer writes in 
Race to Incarcerate, “The mandatory sentencing laws passed by Congress provided for 
far harsher punishments for crack offenses than for powder cocaine crimes. Thus, the sale 
of 500 grams of cocaine powder resulted in a mandatory five-year prison term, while 
only five grams of crack was required to trigger the same mandatory penalty.” This 
legislation, along with the 1986 and 1988 Anti-Drug Abuse Act put the wheels in motion 
for the mass incarceration of African-American males in America. With the funding and 
focus on Reagan’s “War on Drugs” aimed at urban America, it was only a matter of time 


before the prisons were filled with people of African descent. 
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With the election of George Bush as president in 1988, the former vice-president 
continued on the same path as Ronald Reagan. “...Bush stayed on message, opposing 
affirmative action and aggressive civil nghts enforcement, and embracing the drug war 
with great enthusiasm.””* “At the height of the drug war in 1989, arrest rates for blacks 
had climbed to 1,460 per hundred thousand compared to 365 for whites.””? Mauer 
summarizes the end of the Bush/Reagan years as so: 

The “war on drugs” was raging in full force: drug arrests nationally exceeded one 

million a year, and harsher sentencing policies were being adopted across the 

country. The political and fiscal agenda of the Reagan and Bush administrations 
had been quite successful: between 1980 and 1993...corrections spending had 
increased by 521 percent.”” 

Mass Incarceration and the Clinton Administration (1993-2000) 

The author Toni Morrison may have called William Jefferson Clinton the first 
black president, but his record in office shows that he was not kind to African-Americans 
trapped in the system of mass incarceration. “Once elected, Clinton endorsed the idea of a 
federal “three strikes and you’re out” law, which he advocated in his 1994 State of the 
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Union address to enthusiastic applause on both sides of the aisle.””” “Congress ultimately 


passed a six-year thirty billion dollar legislative package heavily weighted toward law 
enforcement and incarceration. Almost eight billion dollars of the total funding was 


directed toward prison construction...””° Mauer also notes that, “In addition to the 
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funding provisions, the legislation expanded the federal death penalty, eliminated the 
awarding of Pell grants for higher education to prisoners, and created fiscal incentives for 
states to increase prison terms through its “truth in sentencing” provisions.””” President 
Clinton in order to show that he was “tough-on-crime,” did more than any other 
president, through legislation designed to limit opportunities for those convicted of a 
felony, even simple drug possession, to create the current racial under caste.”® 

Far from resisting the emergence of the new castes system, Clinton escalated the 

drug war beyond what conservatives had imagined possible a decade earlier. ..the 

Justice Policy Institute has observed, “the Clinton Administration’s ‘tough on 


crime’ policies resulted in the largest increases in federal and state prison inmates 
of any president in American history.” 


Summary 
Mass Incarceration is a phenomenon that has been over forty years in the making. 
Four presidential administrations have had a hand in shaping the agenda and policy that 
led to scores of non-violent criminals being placed behind bars for an unbelievable 


amount of time. 


From 1975, the imprisonment rate began to rapidly increase. By 2003, the share 
of the population had increased every year for twenty-eight years, standing at 
nearly half of 1 percent at the beginning of the new century... This incarceration 
rate reflects a penal population of 2.1 million inmates. After more than a quarter 
century of growth, the scale of incarceration exceeded its historic average by a 
factor of nearly five.'°° 
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What we now have because of this system are prisons that are filled with African- 
American males at a rate disproportionate to their place in the population. Brue Western 
states in Punishment and Inequality in America, “The black-white disparity in 
imprisonment is especially large. Black men are six to eight times more likely to be in 
prison than whites.”!*! Professor Angela Davis was correct in her assessment that “Short 
of major wars, mass incarceration has been the most thoroughly implemented 


government social program of our time.”"” 


101 Thid., 16. 


'? Angela Y. Davis, Are Prisons Obsolete, 1. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


The epidemic of mass incarceration has impacted communities around the United 
States of America, including the community of North Central Philadelphia where Historic 
Jones Tabernacle AMEC is located. The project that is being proposed as a response to 
the epidemic of mass incarceration is developing a ministry of prophetic social action at 
Historic Jones Tabernacle AME Church. The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(AMEC) from its inception has been a proponent of social action. From its founding 
based on discriminatory actions at St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, the AMEC 
has been active in righting societal wrongs. In 1ts past the AMEC was known as one of 
the premier African American organizations that has been counted on to fight injustice. 
Somewhere along the way, it appears that the prophetic voice has been misplaced, and 
that the fierce urgency that situations of injustice have called for has been diminished. 
Instead of being prophetically proactive, social action, or the lack thereof appears to have 
become regretfully reactive. Merriam Webster defines social action as an organized 
program of socioeconomic reform, specifically, activity on the part of an interested group 
directed toward some particular institutional change, and the Social Action Ministry of 


the local church needs to use its prophetic voice as they speak truth to power 
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Through a series of sermons, and workshops that focus on the harsh realities of 
mass incarceration and the policies that made it possible, and God’s biblical response to 
situations of injustice, it is my belief that the hearts and minds of the congregation will be 
transformed into the hearts that pump to the beat of justice. Through preaching, teaching, 
and community agency involvement in the church, the congregation will have the tools 
necessary to become prophetic parishioners, speak truth to power, and develop a 


prophetic Social Action Ministry at Historic Jones Tabernacle. 


Intervention 


This project looks to the declaration of God’s Holy Word by the Eighth Century 
Prophet’s and Jesus to communicate a directive to God’s people as a model to emulate. 
The declaring of “Thus says the Lord” through the preached word has been the primary 
source of transformation through the ages, and a sermon series on mass incarceration, 
along with a forum from a community agency would serve as the primary methods of 
communicating with the congregation. The core classes taken at United Theological 
Seminary provided the blueprint for completing the project. The Core Courses included: 
Introduction to Action Research, Spiritual Autobiography, Context in Ministry, Review 
of Literature and Annotated Bibliography, Biblical Foundations, Theological 
F oundations, Qualitative and Quantitative Research, Candidacy Review Preparation, 
Data Analysis Planning, and Research Methodology, provided the researcher with all the 


necessary tools to work in my context. 
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Through prayer and study, biblical texts were selected and the issue of mass 
incarnation was examined through the eyes of scripture. A four part sermon series was 
created to address the evil of mass incarceration, and a sermon on abolishing the death 
penalty was preached the same day we presented a forum with the community agency 
Witness To Innocence. The forum on the death penalty and a question and answer session 
with a death row exoneree was held one Sunday after morning worship, and follow up 
interviews were conducted with members who attended the forum. The purpose of the 
sermon series and forum was to discuss the evils of mass incarceration and the system 
that allowed it to flourish, and to let the congregation know that the word of God was 
living and active and spoke to the issues facing our community in the Twenty-First 


century. 


Research Design 


John W. Cresswell writes, “Research approaches are plans and the procedures for 
research that span the steps from broad assumptions to detailed methods of data 
collection, analysis and interpretation.” In his book Research Design, Creswell 
champions three approaches to research (1) qualitative, (2) quantitative, and (3) mixed 


methods. 


Unquestionably, the three approaches are not as discrete as they first appear. 
Qualitative and quantitative approaches should not be viewed as rigid distinct 
categories, polar opposites, or dichotomies. Instead they represent different ends 


' John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Method Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2009), 3. 
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on a continuum...Mixed methods research resides in the middle of this continuum 


because it incorporates elements of both qualitative and quantitative approaches. 


The research design for this project is a mixed methodology. Mixed methodology 


research can be defined as, 


an approach to inquiry involving collecting both quantitative and qualitative data, 
integrating the two forms of data and using distinct designs that may involve 
philosophical assumptions and theoretical frameworks. The core assumption of 
this form of inquiry is that the combination of qualitative and quantitative 
approaches provides a more complete understanding of a research problem that 


either approach alone.” 
While “many different terms are used for this approach, such as integrating, synthesis, 
quantitative and qualitative methods...and mixed methodology...recent writings tend to 
use the term mixed methods.”” This method of research was selected to get the best 
results from both qualitative and quantitative research. “At a general level, mixed 
methods is chosen because of its strength of drawing on both qualitative and quantitative 
research and minimizing the limitations of both approaches.” Per United Theological 


Seminary the researcher will “triangulate different data sources of information by 


examining evidence from the sources and using it to build a coherent justification for 


themes.’ 


* John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Method Approaches, 
* Ibid. 217 

* Thid. 

° Thid., 218. 


° Thid., 201. 
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Measurement 


The data collected from the pre and post surveys of the congregation and focus 
group, will show their knowledge, or lack thereof concerning mass incarceration, social 
action, and the Eighth Century Prophets, and show how many people in the congregation 
has been impacted by mass incarceration. The data collected will also show what type of 
responsibility the congregation feels they have individually and collectively to address 
the evil of mass incarceration. The post survey will show if there was any growth from 
the first sermon until the last. The belief of the researcher was that these two groups 
would be in dialogue with one another through their answers following the conclusion of 
the sermon series. 

The data collected from the interviews following the forum on abolishing the 
death penalty will give a sample of the congregation and show if their attitudes towards 
the issue changed. The triangulation of the data from the mixed methodology approach, 
specifically the open and closed ended questions of two groups, and the interviews 


conducted post-forum, will help me measure the growth of the participants. 


Instrumentation 


The measurement tool selected for this project was a pre/post survey. Other forms 
of instrumentation were: a preaching series, social network outreach, connecting with 
non-profit group Witness to Innocence to hold a forum on death penalty abolishment, and 
an invitation to join the Social Action Ministry after the conclusion of the four part 


sermon series. 


a1 


Pre-Survey 


The survey consisted of seventeen questions including demographic information, 
multiple choice, and open-ended, and sought to ascertain the participants knowledge 
about social action in the AME Church, mass incarceration, the Eighth Century Prophets 
and what ens as Christians were called to do about this pressing issue. The pre-surveys 
were distributed amongst two groups, a focus group consisting of some context 


associates, and a group of members from the congregation. 


Post-Survey 


The post-survey was the same as the pre-survey and was disseminated after the 
final sermon of the four part series. The post-survey would hopefully show improvement 
donk “quantitative hypotheses” in the congregation’s retention of knowledge 
concerning social action in the AME Church, mass incarceration, and the Eighth Century 
Prophets.’ The same growth would also be hoped for in “qualitative interview questions” 
that would show growth in a desire for the church to have a Prophetic Social Action 
Ministry. 

The involvement of Witness To Innocence came through the contribution of 
professional associate Dr. Mark Tyler and his church, Mother Bethel AME. Witness To 
Innocence is a national organization led by and comprised of exonerated death row 
survivors and their families. Their mission is to abolish the death penalty in the United 
States of America. The flaws of the American system of justice lead to innocent people 


being sentenced to die, and the movement to abolish the death penalty is connected to the 


’ John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Method Approaches, 
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movement to end mass incarceration. Historic Jones Tabernacle AME Church was asked 
to be one of the sites where exonerated death row survivors shared their experiences on a 
Sunday morning. The researcher collaborated with members of Witness To Innocence to 
hold a question and answer session following Sunday morning worship. Follow-up 
interviews were given to members who attended the forum asking them to share their 
thoughts and feelings concerning the forum. The instrumentation consisting of pre and 
post-surveys, interviews, and the like assisted the researcher in proving the premise of 


this ministry project. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Chapter five introduces the field experience gained through the implementation of 
the ministry project. Historic Jones Tabernacle African Methodist Episcopal Church rests 
in the heart of North Central Philadelphia, a community suffering from the effects of 
crime, violence, and poverty. Through gentrification, and the upward mobility of middle 
class African-Americans, and other negative situations, a once thriving community is 
now looking to recover. It is in the midst of all of these factors that Historic Jones 
Tabernacle finds herself divinely placed to make a difference for the kingdom of God. 
Entering its eighty-fifth year of existence the church has been divinely positioned to meet 
the needs of the community, and the city, and combat the issue of crime and mass 
incarceration. Although current statistics show that “major” and “violent” crimes dropped 
in 2012 (the last available year for data), the community in which Historic Jones 
Tabernacle AMEC is located has one of the highest violent crime rates in the city. Of the 
twenty-two Police Districts in the city, Historic Jones Tabernacle is located in the twenty 
second District, which is number two on the list of violent crimes reported, 


approximately 1,535 crimes. 


a5 
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“Violent crimes” are defined as homicide, rape, aggravated assault, and robbery.’ 
Philadelphia has a daily prison and or jail population of 8,777.” While violent crimes are 
a serious issue worthy of its own project, many of those incarcerated are there because of 
non-violent drug offenses. In the midst of these sobering statistics the church has been 
commissioned by God to follow in the steps of the Eighth Century Prophets and Jesus, 
and speak truth to power. In a city where African-Americans are targeted by unjust 
policies, the time is ripe to do right, and to raise our voice in opposition to injustice. Mass 
incarceration through unjust policies is the problem, and the development of a Prophetic 
Social Action Ministry through preaching, teaching, and partnering with community 
agencies can become a part of the solution. When we learn to become proactive through 
prophetic witness instead of reactive to every issue the chains of oppression can become 
broken. 

There were nine context associates chosen to assist with ministry project, Nicole 
McKenzie, Valorie Pearson, Kevin Lamb, Cherie DeBrest, Rev. Margo Richardson, 
Curtis Garrett, Lamar Gibbons, Janel Washington, and Arlene Wynder. The researcher 
based on different factors selected the context associates. Some were selected because of 
their employment history as social workers, law enforcement, nursing, and other helping 
professions. Others were selected because they lived in the community that the church is 
located. There was a hope that because of these different factors the context associates 
would have some knowledge of mass incarceration or the injustices in the criminal justice 


system. The researcher initially met with the context associates via electronic 


' Larry Eichel, Philadelphia 2013: The State of The City (Philadelphia, PA: The Pew Charitable 
Trusts Research Initiative, 2013), 24-25. 


* Thid. 
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communication, and in person at the church. Following the conclusion of the project the 
researcher met with the context associates via conference call to debrief and discuss the 
ministry project. The context associates also helped the researcher in disseminating and 
collecting pre and post-surveys, and collecting data after the Witness To Innocence 
Sunday. 

The three professional associates were Dr. Stanley Hearst, Sr., Dr. Mark Tyler, 
and Dr. Jahkimmo Smith. Dr. Hearst, my father, was selected for his academic 
background in methodology, urban renewal, and transformational insight. Dr. Hearst also 
has over thirty years of pastoral experience in Methodism, with most of his years in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Tyler was selected for his background in 
historical research in the Black Church and for his expertise in community organizing. 
Dr. Tyler has an earned Ph.D. in Educational Leadership and over twenty years pastoral 
experience in the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Smith was selected for his 
expertise in international ministry, pastoring both in the United States of America and 
Bermuda, and his innovative methods of teaching utilizing Twenty-First Century 


technology. 


Collection of Data 
Through prayer and study the researcher developed a four part sermon series 
entitled Due Justice: Developing A Ministry of Prophetic Social Action in Response to 
Mass Incarceration, that sought to speak to the evil of mass incarceration and give a 
biblical foundation for fighting against it. The series was preached over four consecutive 


Sundays. The first message of the series was entitled “Let Justice Roll: Prophetic Social 
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Action the Twenty-First Century,” and the Old Testament text was Amos 5:18-27. The 
second message preached was “Love for the Least of These,” and the New Testament 
text was Matthew 25:31-46. The third message preached was “Fight The Power: 
Dismantling the Evil of Mass Incarceration,” and the biblical text was found in Ephesians 
6:10-20. The last message in the series was “Due Justice: What is Our Response to Those 
in the System?” from Micah 6:8-10. In consultation with professional associate Dr. 
Hearst, a pre and post-survey was developed to measure the knowledge of those taking 
the survey before and after the sermon series. The pre-survey was completed before the 
first sermon of the Due Justice series, and the post-survey was completed after the last 
sermon of the Due Justice series. There was also an invitation to join the newly formed 
Social Action Ministry following the last sermon of the Due Justice series designed to see 
if people would follow the biblical mandate to be doers of the word and not just hearers. 
The sermon preached during the Witness To Innocence Forum Sunday was “I Want To 
Know The Death Row Survivor,” from Matthew 26:47-68. I was invited to “A Dialogue 
on the Death Penalty” by Witness To Innocence on September 19, 2014, and was also 
blessed to give the opening prayer. On the following Sunday Mr. Shujaa Graham was the 
speaker from Witness To Innocence. Mr. Graham was sentenced to death row in 1973, 
and his conviction was overturned in 1979. Mr. Graham shared his story as a death row 
survivor and participated in a question and answer session with the congregation. 
Interview questions were developed based on the forum and were completed by 
participants post-forum. The ministry project started June 29, 2014 and ended September 


21, 2014. A sample sermon can be found in Appendix F. 


of 


Pre/Post Surveys and Interview 

Questions one through three of the pre and post-survey began by asking for the 
demographic information, specifically gender, race, and age. Question four sought to gather 
information about the participant’s interaction with the criminal justice system, either personally 
or through a family member. Question five was a multiple-choice question concerning 
incarceration statistics in America. Questions six through eight were multiple-choice questions 
developed to ascertain participant’s knowledge about the AME Church Connectional Social 
Action Commission. Questions nine through eleven concerned participants opinions about a 
local ministry addressing the criminal justice system, there own participation in social action 
ministry, and if they ever heard the term mass incarceration. Questions twelve through fourteen 
transitions to the participant’s knowledge about prophetic preaching, the Eighth Century 
Prophets, and the words of Jesus concerning His ministry. Questions one through fourteen were 
closed-ended and multiple choice, while questions fifteen through seventen were open-ended and 
looked to give voice to the participants opinions about the issue of mass incarceration. 

The interview questions developed for the participants to complete after the forum on the 
death penalty abolishment were open-ended. The questions were designed to gauge their feelings 
about the death penalty. This qualitative method of data collection provided information given 
through the lens of the participant. 

The pre-surveys were disseminated to the focus group and a sample of the 
congregation. There were six participants in the focus group and thirty participants from 
the congregation. Before Sunday service one of the context associates distributed the 
surveys to the participants of each group, and the same context associate collected them 


before the first sermon of the Due Justice series was preached. In total thirty-six people 
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participated in the survey. The context associate by numbers identified them so the same 
persons could take the post-survey. A context associate distributed the post-surveys after 
the last sermon of the Due Justice series was preached. Five of the six focus group 
members completed the post-survey, while twenty-two of the thirty congregation 
participants completed the post-survey. In total twenty-seven participants completed the 
post-survey. Ten electronic interviews for the Witness To Innocence forum were 


distributed. Three people completed the survey. 


Analysis of Data 
The ministry project entailed both pre and post surveys for the focus group and 
the congregation group along with data collected from electronic interviews given after 


the forum on the death penalty. 


The Focus Group 

Six people completed the pre-survey. Five of the six completed the post survey. 
For the pre-survey 66.7% percent of the focus group members were women and 33.33% 
of the group members were men. Of the participants, 83.33% were African-Americans 
and 16.7% identified as multiple races. The age ranges of the participants twenty-six to 
thirty-five which equated to 16.67%, 33.33% of the participants were between the ages of 
thirty-six to forty five, 33.33% of the participants were between the ages of fifty-six to 
sixty-five and 16.67% of the participants were between the ages of sixty-six to seventy- 
five. There were seventeen questions in the survey. Some of the questions were 


e The United States of America is the world’s leader in incarceration, 
approximately how many people are incarcerated in the U.S.? 
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e Are you aware of the Connectional AME Social Action Commission? 


e Should the church develop a ministry to address the needs of those in the criminal 
justice system? 


¢ Have you ever heard of the phenomenon of Mass Incarceration aka The New Jim 
Crow? 


¢ Please identify the “Eighth Century Prophets?” 


¢ What do you believe is the responsibility of Historic Jones Tabernacle AME 
Church in addressing the issues of Mass Incarceration? 


A complete listing of the survey questions and answers can be found in the appendix 


section. 


The Congregation 

Thirty people completed the pre-survey. Twenty-two of the thirty completed the 
post-survey. For the pre-survey 80.77% of the congregation group were women, and 
19.23% of the congregation group were men. Ninety percent of the group was African- 
American, 3.3% of the group identified as Asian, and 6.67% of the group identified as 
multiple-races. Of the participants 3.33% were between the ages of eighteen to twenty- 
five, 3.33% of the participants were between the ages of twenty-six to thirty-five, 16.67% 
of participants were between the ages of thirty six to forty-five, 10% of participants were 
between the ages of forty-six to fifty-five, 10% of the participants were between the ages 
of fifty-six to sixty-five, 13.33% of the participants were between the ages of sixty-six to 
seventy-five, 26.67% of the participants were between the ages of seventy-six to eighty- 
five. There were seventeen questions in the survey. Some of the questions were 


¢ The United States of America is the world’s leader in incarceration, 
approximately how many people are incarcerated in the U.S.? 
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e Are you aware of the Connectional AME Social Action Commission? 


¢ Should the church develop a ministry to address the needs of those in the criminal 
justice system? 


¢ Have you ever heard of the phenomenon of Mass Incarceration aka The New Jim 
Crow? 


¢ Please identify the “Eighth Century Prophets?” 


¢ What do you believe is the responsibility of Historic Jones Tabernacle AME 
Church in addressing the issues of Mass Incarceration? 


A complete listing of the survey questions and answers can be found in the appendix 


section. 


Invitation to Join Social Action Ministry 

After the final sermon of the Due Justice series entitled, Due Justice: What is Our 
Response to Those in the System? drawn from Micah 6:8-10, the two regular invitations 
were given to the congregation: The Invitation to Christian Discipleship, and the 
Invitation to Church Membership. On this day a third invitation was offered, the 
Invitation to the Social Action Ministry. This Invitation was given, and the hope was that 
people would be moved by the sermon series in such a way that they would be willing to 
work. When the Invitation to the Social Action Ministry was given eleven members of 
Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC boldly walked to the altar and made a commitment to 


work in this newly formed ministry. 
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Witness To Innocence Interview Data 

Ten members of the congregation were given an electronic interview to be completed 
after the Witness To Innocence Forum. The following chart shows their responses. Three 
out of ten participants responded to the electronic interview request. Some of the 


questions included: 


¢ Before the forum from Witness To Innocence, were you for or against the death 
penalty? 

¢ What was your reaction to Brother Graham’s story of his time on death row and 
his subsequent release? 

¢ What is the connection between Mass Incarceration and innocent people being 
sentenced to death row? 


A complete listing of the survey questions and answers can be found in the appendix 


section. 


Outcome 
Focus Group 


The pre-survey completed by the focus group provided the researcher with the 
necessary data to make substantive observations concerning their knowledge of mass 
incarceration, social action, and the Eighth Century prophets. The results of the pre- 
survey for the focus group confirmed the researchers belief that many of the focus group 
had interactions with the criminal justice system, either personally or via family 
members. Half of the focus group was aware of the AME Connectional Social Action 
Ministry while half was not. The response to those questions informed the researcher that 
there was a lack of discussion, teaching, and knowledge about the Connectional Social 
Action Commission and 1ts purposes 1n the local church. The focus group agreed 100% 


that there should be a ministry to address the needs of those in the criminal justice 
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system, letting the researcher know that there was a desire to do work that simply needed 
direction. In response to the questions concerning the Eighth Century Prophets and Jesus 
the high percentage of incorrect answers lets the researcher know that preaching/teaching 
will help — their knowledge concerning said subject. How has mass incarceration 
had an impact on your life and/or community was question fifteen and some of the 
responses included: “I have noticed in the work force, there are so few black males my 
age and younger because a large portion has been caught up in the system. Most of our 
young men are away from their families. Separation causes division and anger...keep us 
down and our women alone...” This lets the researcher know that mass incarceration has 
had an impact on them. 

What do you believe your role as a Christian is in addressing Mass Incarceration 
was question sixteen and responses included: prayer, education, and involvement. The 
responses informed the researcher that the focus group did feel a responsibility to work 
with those incarcerated. A word that consistently appeared in question seventeen asking 
about the churches responsibility in addressing the issue of mass incarceration was 
“hieip.” 

The post-survey completed by the participants showed that the sermons 
concerning mass incarceration and justice resonated with the focus group. The focus 
eroup showed an increase in percentage of correct answers involving the Connectional 
Social Action Commission and questions about the Eighth Century prophets. The open- 
ended questions,.fifteen through seventeen echoed the messages of the sermons preached, 


and showed that the language of preaching, promoting justice and Jesus resonated with 


the group. 
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The Congregation 

The pre-survey completed by the congregation sample group provided the 
researcher with the necessary data to make reliable observations concerning their 
knowledge of mass incarceration, social action, and the Eighth Century prophets. The 
results of the pre-survey for the sample group confirmed the researchers belief that many 
of the sample group had interactions with the criminal justice system, either personally or 
via family members. Of the congregation sample group 24.14% was aware of the AME 
Connectional Social Action Ministry, while 75.86% was not. The response to those 
questions informed the researcher that there was a lack of systematic discussion, 
teaching, and awareness about the Connectional Social Action Commission in the local 
church. The congregation sample group agreed 100% that there should be a ministry to 
address the needs of those in the criminal justice system, letting the researcher know that 
there was a desire to do work that simply needed direction. Additionally, it is important 
to note that four participants skipped the questions. In response to the questions 
concerning the Eighth Century Prophets and Jesus many people skipped those questions. 
This lets the researcher know that many in the group were not confident enough in their 
answers to write down a response. This will give the researcher an opportunity to see 
growth in the post-survey answers. 

How has Mass Incarceration had an impact on your life and/or community was 
question fifteen and the responses included: “Young men and women locked up. 
Instances of police brutality. Children left without parents, I have a cousin who is 


incarcerated, which caused many hardships to our family. Too many young people 
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incarcerated. They are in jail early in their lives and haven’t even lived yet. While Mass 
Incarceration has not impacted my life, I’ve seen how it affects the family within the 
community. When the matriarch is not present, the rest of the family suffers. Most time 
the male children follow in the same footsteps.” This lets the researcher know that mass 
incarceration has had an impact on them in a negative way. 

What do you believe your role as a Christian is in addressing mass incarceration 
was question sixteen and some responses included: “To be proactive, reach those heading 
that way before they get into the criminal justice system. Encourage and motivate 
positive behavior. Don’t judge; encourage them to believe in God. I believe my role is 
starting with the children of incarcerated parents. These young ones are more affected 
because the parent is not in the home and some kids think it’s the norm.” These responses 
informed the researcher that the focus group did feel a responsibility to work with those 
incarcerated, and had some concrete ideas on how it can be done. A theme that 
consistently appeared in question seventeen regarding the church’s responsibility in 
addressing the issue of mass incarceration was “reach out,” which informed the 
researcher that the church has not done a good job in reaching out to the community. 

While some did not complete the post-survey, there were enough who showed 
that the sermons concerning mass incarceration and justice resonated with the 
congregation sample group. The group showed an increase in percentage of correct 
answers involving the Connectional Social Action Commission and questions about the 
Eighth Century prophets. Like the focus group, the open-ended questions, fifteen through 
seventeen echoed the messages of the sermons preached, and showed that the language of 


preaching, promoting justice and Jesus resonated with the group. 
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Comparing Focus Group and Congregation Group 

After analyzing the data, the focus group appears to be a microcosm of the 
congregation group. With members of the focus group being context associates who 
worked in social service fields, or lived in the community, the researcher believed that 
they would be more aware of the issues. The opposite turned out to be true with the data 
revealing that the focus group and congregation were almost mirror images with most 
questions, and that the ideas were very similar concerning the open-ended questions. 
Invitation to Join Social Action Ministry 

The researcher was pleased at the positive reaction from members after giving the 
invitation to join the newly formed Social Action Ministry. The idea for an invitation was 
birthed out of the researcher’s desire to see a tangible goal attached to the sermon series 
Due Justice. After the final sermon of that series was preached and the invitation was 
given, eleven members of Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC came to the altar rail and 
joined the newly formed Social Action Ministry. Those eleven people helped to prove the 
hypothesis that through preaching/teaching the hearts and minds of the congregation 
could be turned towards justice manifested through Prophetic Social Action. 
Witness To Innocence Forum Interview 

While ten electronic interviews were passed out only three were returned. The 
researcher believes that this is not enough data to form any conclusions. The researcher 
did make the observations that during the forum the congregation was fully engaged in 
Mr. Graham’s story. They asked insightful questions, and the children of Historic Jones 


Tabernacle had a chance to interact with Mr. Graham during the forum as well. 
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Overall, the data gathered showed that there was a need for preaching/teaching 
and workshops concerning the evil known as mass incarceration, and that through the 
preached word and interactions with Mr. Graham from Witness to Innocence, the 


awareness of the congregation was raised, and some in the congregation were ready to 


join a ministry of Prophetic Social Action. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The opportunity to complete this ministry project at Historic Jones Tabernacle has 
been a labor of love, a season of growth, and I believe it has caused personal and 
congregational transformation. The evil of mass incarceration impacts scores of 
individuals and families in the United States of America, especially African-Americans. 
Serving a predominantly African-American congregation, in a poverty stricken 
predominantly African-American community, the harsh reality of crime and the looming 
shadow of the criminal justice system are an ever-present reality. With that ever-present 
reality surrounding our house of worship we would not be fulfilling the commands of the 
Bible if we simply ignored the issues outside our front door. Mass incarceration has 
decimated African-American communities throughout this country for over thirty years, 
and it appears that the Church of God had lost her prophetic voice. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church with its legacy of advocacy for victims of injustice has a 
responsibility to speak truth to power. While we are a connectional denomination, the 
momentum to make a difference starts on a local level. With that truth in mind this 
ministry project attempted to inspire that change at Historic Jones Tabernacle AME 
Church. As stated in previous chapters, through a series of sermons, and workshops that 
focus on the harsh realities of mass incarceration and the policies that made it possible, 


and God’s biblical response to situations of injustice, it is my belief that the hearts and 
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minds of the congregation will be transformed into the hearts that pump to the beat of 
justice. Through preaching, teaching, and community agency involvement in the church, 
the congregation will have the tools necessary to become prophetic parishioners, speak 
truth to power, and develop a prophetic Social Action Ministry at Historic Jones 
Tabernacle. 

While I am of the opinion that this ministry project was successful, there are 
always areas that can be improved upon to make it more effective. The first improvement 
would be time. More time would allow for more teaching and preaching, and more 
importantly transformation. Knowing that the project had a limited amount of time, made 
things feel rushed and not as well planned out as they could have been. Secondly, a 
connection to more community agencies could have been made. If the project were done 
over I would include multiple “meet & greets” with community agencies so the 
congregation would have a chance to know their work at a deeper level. 

The reaction to the sermon series Due Justice was very positive, and through 
observation I saw a congregation that was engaged, listening, and moved to worship God 
through word and deed. It seemed as if they were hungry to hear sermons that were 
challenging, convicting, and prophetic, that would inspire them to action. The tangible 
evidence to the sermon series was the response to the invitation to join the Social Action 
Ministry. When person after person walked to the altar rail to join the ministry there was 
a feeling of joy, excitement, and anticipation of what God was going to do in our church. 
The response was similar when Mr. Graham spoke during and after our Sunday morning 
worship experience. From the pulpit Mr. Graham spoke with tears in his eyes about his 


time on death row, and what it felt like to be set-up for a crime he did not commit. The 
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pain of his story projected in his voice was palpable, and over sixty members stayed to 
participate in the Witness To Innocence forum. This let me know that if given an 
opportunity to connect with a person and not just a story, the congregation will respond in 
a positive way, and more importantly than a positive response, internal transformation 
will take place. 

In chapter four I wrote, The data collected from the pre and post surveys of the 
congregation and focus group, will show their knowledge, or lack thereof concerning 
mass incarceration, social action, and the Eighth Century Prophets, and show how many 
people in the congregation mass incarceration has impacted. The data collected will also 
show what type of responsibility the congregation feels they have individually and 
collectively to address the evil of mass incarceration. The post-survey will show if there 
was any growth from the first sermon until the last. The belief of the researcher was that 
these two groups would be in dialogue with one another through their answers following 
the conclusion of the sermon series. 

The data collected from the interviews following the forum on abolishing the 
death penalty will give a sample of the congregation and show if their attitudes towards 
the issue changed. The triangulation of the data from the mixed methodology approach, 
specifically the open and closed ended questions of two groups, and the interviews 
conducted post-forum, will help me measure the growth of the participants. 

The criterion of success set in chapter four was met by the data revealed in 
chapter five. Through the surveys it was revealed that the congregation grew in their 
knowledge of mass incarceration, Eighth Century Prophets, and in their willingness to 


work towards eradicating the evil of mass incarceration. The criteria of success set in 
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chapter four were also met by the response to the Invitation to Join The Social Action 
Ministry. The fact that eleven people after hearing sermons for four weeks were moved to 
take action proves said success. I believe Historic Jones Tabernacle AMEC is in position 
to champion the cause of justice for those impacted by the evil of mass incarceration. The 
AME Church is governed by a Book of Discipline that outlines what a Social Action 
Ministry should look like in the local church, and also gives the local pastor space to add 
things to the ministry as he or she sees fit. It is my belief that in order for a Social Action 
Ministry to be effective it must be prophetic and proactive and not always reactive. 

With so many individuals, families, and communities destroyed by mass 
incarceration, the Church of God cannot afford to be silent. The systematic denial of 
rights has been the burden of minorities, especially African-Americans since the genesis 
of this nation, and chattel slavery now has another name. A ministry of prophetic Social 
Action developed through preaching, teaching, and partnerships with community 


agencies can help local churches combat the evil of mass incarceration at their level. 


APPENDIX A 
PENNSYLVANIA PRISON STATISTICS 


gles 


PENNSYLVANIA PRISON STATISTICS 


TOTAL CORRECTIONS POPULATION (2013, except * 2010, ° 2012) 


Total Incarcerated, Prison and Jail 

Prison Population an 
JailPopulation 

Prison Incarceration Rate (per 100,000) 

Jail Incarceration Rate (per _ 100,000) 
Probation Population 

Parole Population 

Life Sentences (% of Prison Population) _ 
Life without Parole (% of Prison Population) 
Juveniles Serving Life without Parole 
GENDER-SPECIFIC IMPRISONMENT (2013) 
Males in Prison 

Females in Prison 


84,538 
50,083 

34,455° 

391 

277 

162,225 
92,315 
5,104 (N/AY 
5,102 (N/A)? 
472 


47,480 


2,603 


RACE/ETHNICITY-SPECIFIC IMPRISONMENT (2005) 


White Imprisonment Rate (per 100,000) 
Black Imprisonment Rate (per 100 000) 
Hispanic Imprisonment Rate (per 100,000) 


305 
2,792 


1,714 


RACIAL/ETHNIC DISPARITY IN INCARCERATION (2005) 


Black: White Ratio 
Hispanic: White Ratio 
JUVENILES IN CUSTODY (2011) 


OOS 


5.63] 
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= 


Total Juveniles In Custody 

Juvenile Custody Rate (per 100,000) 

Committed 

Detained 

Diverted 

FELONY DISENFRANCHISEMENT (2010) 
Disenfranchised Population (% of State Population) 
Disenfranchised African Americans (%) 
Disenfranchised in Prison and Jail 

Disenfranchised on Parole 

Disenfranchised on Probation 

Disenfranchised Post-Sentence 

STATE CORRECTIONS EXPENDITURES (In 
Millions) (2013) 


3,075 
192 
2s 505 
567 

3 


54,872 (0.6%) 
26,550 (2.5%) 
54,872 
Eligible to vote 
Eligible to vote 
Eligible to vote 


$2,237 
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Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania 










People QuickFacts Philadelphia 
| Coun 
Population, 2014 estimate | NA 
1,553,165 
Population, 2010 (April 1) estimates base 7 1,526,006 
Population, percent change - April 1, 2010 to July 1,2014 | NA 
| Population, percent change - April 1, 2010 to July 1, 2013 _ 1.8% 





| Population, 2010 | 1,526,006 


Persons under 5 years, percent, 2013 | 7.0% 
Persons under 18 years, percent, 2013 | 22.2% 
Persons 65 years and over, percent, 2013 | 12.4% 
Female persons, percent, 2013 52.7% 


45.5% 

44.2% 
American Indian and Alaska Native alone, percent, 2013 0.8% 

(a) 

Asian alone, percent, 2013 (a) 6.976... 

Native Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islander alone, percent, | 0.1% 

2013 (a) 














Two or More Races, percent, 2013 a 2.4% 
Hispanic or Latino, percent, 2013 (b) [3.370 
White alone, not Hispanic or Latino, percent, 2013 36.3% 







Living in same house 1 year & over, percent, 2009-2013 85.8% 






Foreign born persons, percent, 2009-2013 a 12.27% 
Language other than English spoken at home, pct age 5+, | 21.5'% 
2009-2013 ; | ; | | . 
High school graduate or higher, percent of persons age 81.2% 


25+, 2009-2013 | 


Bachelor's degree or higher, percent of persons age 25+, 23.9% 
2009-2013 


Veterans, 2009-2013 | 74,487 


Mean travel time to work (minutes), workers age 16+, 31.8 
2009-2013 

Veterans, 2009-2013, 74487 
Mean travel time to work (minutes), workers age 16+, 31.8 
2009-2013 | 
Housing units, 2013 | 667,571 
Veterans, 2009-2013 | | | 74,487 
Mean travel time to work (minutes), workers age 16+, 31.8 
2009-2013 
Housing units, 2013 | 667,571 
Homeownership rate, 2009-2013 | 53.3% 


Veterans, 2009-2013 74,487 


Mean travel time to work (minutes), workers age 16+, 
2009-2013 oe 





Housing units, 2013 
Homeownership rate, 2009-2013 | 53.3% 
Housing units in multi-unit structures, percent, 2009-2013 | 33.2% 
Median value of owner- -occupied housing units, 2009-2013 | $142,500 












Households, 2009-2013 580,017 
Persons per household, 2009-2013 2.56 
Per capita money income in past 12 months (2013 dollars), | $22,279 
2009-2013 | ____ | | 
Median household income, e -2013 $37,192 
26.5% 
Philadelphia 
Business QuickFacts | . County 
Private nonfarm establishments, 2012 26,662 
| Private nonfarm employment, 2012 | ss | 594,636 
Private nonfarm employment, percent change, 2011-2012 | 1.5% 
Nonemployer establishments, 2012 | 77,675 
| Total number of firms, 2007 88,140 
Black-owned firms, percent, 2007 22.5% 


American Indian- and Alaska Native-owned firms, percent, | 0.6% 
2007 | 










Asian-owned firms, percent, 2007 9.6% 
Native Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islander-owned firms, | 0.1% 
percent, 2007 - 
Hispanic-owned firms, percent, 2007 | 7.8% 
| Women-owned firms, percent, 2007 31.8% 
Manufacturers shipments, 2007 ($1000) 18,069,415 
Merchant wholesaler sales, 2007 ($1000) 11,566,105 
Retail sales, 2007 ($1 000) 11,167,787 - 
Retail sales per capita, 2007 $7,299 
Accommodation and food services sales, 2007 ($1000) 3,051,401 
Building permits, 2013 __ 2,005 
Philadelphia 
| Geo raphy QuickFacts County 
Land area in square miles, 2010 134.10 
Persons per square mile, 2010 | 13795 
FIPS Code aes 101 
Metropolitan or Micropolitan Statistical Area | Philadelphia- 
: Camden- 
Wilmington, PA- 
NJ-DE-MD 


Metro Area 
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Due Justice: Developing and Implementing a 
Ministry of Prophetic Social Action in Response to Mass Incarceration 


First, allow me to thank you for participating in this survey concerning the development 
and implementation of a Ministry of Prophetic Social Action in response to the evil of 
Mass Incarceration. Below you will find several questions concerning the topic. Please 
answer the questions to the best of your ability, and if you need more space please feel 
free to write on the back of the paper. Please circle all answers. Upon completion please 
turn the survey in to the designated context associate. 


i 


De 


Gender (circle one) Male Female 


Race (circle one) 


a. African American 

b. Caucasian 

c. Asian 

d. Native American 

e. More than One Race 
f. Other 


Age-Range (circle one) [18-25] [26-35] [36-45] [46-55] [56-65] [66-75] [76-85] 
[85+] 


Have you or anyone in your immediate or extended family ever been 
arrested, incarcerated, on probation or parole, or had any negative 
interaction with the criminal justice system? 
a. Yes 
b. No 
i. If Yes, please specify. (circle all that apply) [self] [family member] 
[probation] [parole] [any interaction with criminal justice system] 
i. IfNo, goto# 5. 


The United States of America is the world’s leader in incarceration. 
Approximately how many people are incarcerated in the U.S.? 

a. 986,457 

b. 1.8 million 

c. 2.2 million 

d. 6.4 million 


Are you aware of the Connectional AME Social Action Commission? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


The Director of the AME Social Action Commission is? 
a. Sis. Jacqueline Dupont-Walker 
b. Bro. Donald L. Singleton 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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c. Sis. Amy Grant-Woodson 
d. Bro. M. Damien Chism 


The Chair of the AME Social Action Commission is? 
a. Bishop Richard F. Norris 
b. Bishop Gregory G.M. Ingram 
c. Bishop Vashti Murphy McKenzie 
d. Bishop Reginald T. Jackson 


Should the church develop a ministry to address the needs of those in the 
criminal justice system? 

a. Yes 

b. No 


Have you ever been involved in Social Action Ministry at Historic Jones 
Tabernacle? 

a. Yes 

b. No 


Have you ever heard of the phenomenon of Mass Incarceration aka The New 


Jim Crow? 
a. Yes 
b. No 


How many times have you heard preaching/teaching on the Eight Century 
Prophets, Social Action, Prisoners or Mass Incarceration? 


a. Q-5 

b. 6-10 
c. 11-15 
d. 16-20 
Se. 20 


Please identify the “Eighth Century Prophets.” 
a. Ezekiel, Daniel, Jeremiah, Isaiah 
b. Nahum, Obadiah, Joel, Jonah 
c. Malachi, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Micah 
d. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah 


Which Gospel records Jesus declaring these words “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the 


oppressed go free...” 
a. Matthew 
b. Mark 
c. Luke 


d. John 
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15. How has Mass Incarceration had an impact on your life and/or community? 


16. What do you believe your role as a Christian is in addressing Mass 
Incarceration? 


17, What do you believe is the responsibility of Historic Jones Tabernacle AME 
Church in addressing the issues of Mass Incarceration? 
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Due Justice: Developing and Implementing a 
Ministry of Prophetic Social Action in Response to Mass Incarceration 


First, allow me to thank you for participating in this interview concerning the 
development and implementation of a Ministry of Prophetic Social Action in response to 
the evil of Mass Incarceration. Below you will find several questions concerning the 
Sermon on the Death Penalty and forum from Witness To Innocence concerning the 
abolishment of the Death Penalty. Please answer the questions to the best of your ability, 
and if you need more space please feel free to write on the back of the paper. Upon 
completion please turn the interview in to the designated context associate. 


1. Before the forum from Witness To Innocence, were you for or against the death 
penalty. (Check) Yes No Neutral 


2.What was your reaction to Bro. Graham’s story of his time on death row and his 
subsequent release? 


3. Do you feel any differently about the death penalty after hearing his story? Why or 
why not? 


4. What is the connection between Mass Incarceration and innocent people being 
sentenced to death row? 


5. In your time in church, have you ever heard a sermon about Jesus being a death 


penalty survivor? 
Yes No 
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Pre/Post Survey 
The Focus Group 





Answer/Percentage 
Post-Survey (5/6 
participants) 


160% Female: 40% 
| male 


100% African 
American 


Answer/Percentage 
Pre-Survey (6/6 
participants) 


66.67 % female and 
33.33% male. 

| 83.33% African 
American and 16.67% 
multiple races 


(26-35) 16.67%; (36-45) | (26-35) 20%; (36-45) | 
33.33%; (56-65) 40%; (56-65) 20%; 
33.33%; (66-75) 16.67% | (66-75) 20% 


Correct answer is (c) | Correct answer is (c) 
2.2 Million; 50% 2.2 Million; 40% 
answered correctly. answered correctly. 


Question 

















4 


What is your gender? 


pF Race: Africa American, Caucasian, 











a 
7 


Asian, Native American, More than 












One Race, other 
Age Range: 18-25, 26-35, 36-45, 46- 
55, 56-65, 66-75, 76-85, 85+ 








3, 











| Interaction with Criminal Justice 
_System/Personal or Family 
The United States of America is the 
world’s leader in incarceration. 

Approximately how many people are 
incarcerated in the U.S.? 






























Yes: 100%. 2 shipped 


question. 


Are you aware of the Connectional | Yes: 50% No: 50% 


AME Social Action Commission? 










Correct answer is (a) | 
Sis. Jaqueline 
Dupont-Walker: 

100% answered 
correctly. 7 skipped 


| The Director of the AME Social Correct answer is (a) 


Action Commission is? 











Walker: 75% answered 
correctly. 








question. 

Correct answer 1s (d) 
Bishop Reginald T. 
Jackson: 75% | 
answered correctly. ; 







Correct answer is (d) 
Bishop Reginald T. 
Jackson: 60% answered 
correctly. ; skipped question. 


~The Chair of the AME Social Action — 
Commission is? 







skipped question. 


| Should the church develop a ministry | Yes: 100% 


to address the needs of those in the 
Yes: 33.33%; No: | Yes: 20%; No: 80% 
66.67% 






criminal justice system? 













Have you ever been involved in — 
Social Action Ministry at Historic 
Jones Tabernacle? 














| Yes: 66.67%: No: 33.33 






























11. | Have you ever heard of the 
phenomenon of Mass Incarceration | % 
| aka The New Jim Crow? 
12. | How many times have you heard 0-5 Times: 100% 
preaching/teaching on the Eight 
Century Prophets, Social Action, 
Prisoners or Mass Incarceration? 
| 13. | Please identify the “Eighth Century | Correct answer is (d) 
Prophets.” Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah: 33.33% 
Answered correctly. 
14. | Which Gospel records Jesus Correct answer is (Cc) 






Luke: 20% answered 
correctly. 


declaring these words “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me because he has 
anointed me to bring good news to 

_ the poor. He has sent me to proclaim | 
release to the captives and recovery 
of sight to the blind, to let the 
oppressed go free...” 










Open Ended Questions 





Question | Pre-Survey Answer 











The thing that 
angers me is the 
calculation of this 
capitalistic country 
has used to bring 
back slavery in the 
form of Mass 
Incarceration. 
I don’t understand, 
it’s like a revolving 
door. 


15. | How has Mass Incarceration had an 
impact on your life and/or 
community? 5/6 Responded Pre, 4/6 Responded 


Post 













| (0-5 times) 80%; (6- 





| Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
| Micah: 60% 


Post-Survey Answer 


It makes me sad and angry | 
that those who don’t know 
it’s a systematic plot; get 
caught in the web and 
even more angry that those 
who know don’t speak 
against the system. 


| Yes- I know a few people 
who need to know there is 
a better way than to sell 
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Yes: 80%; No: 20% 













10 times) 20% 










Correct answer is (d) 







Answered correctly. 
Correct answer is (C) 
Luke: 20% answered 
correctly. 
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| It breaks the family. 
Destroys our young men 
& this will eliminate our 
black people, community, 
churches, etc. 











Most of our young 
men are away from 
their families. Sep. 
| causes division & 
anger...keep us 
| down & our women | 
alone. Broken 
homes, etc. 
Only the people 
who got 
incarcerated that 
didn’t need to. I 
believe in justice but 
only God can judge. 
I have noticed in the 
work force, there 
are so few black 
males my age and 
younger because a 
large portion has 
been caught up in 
|thesystem. > 
Education ~ we act 
like we don’t know 
| what is happening. 
Preaching that is 
action focused, 
| constant prayer for 
the incarcerated. 
Prison ministry; 
training our young 
boys who are 
targets. | | 
I don’t know butI | First is to reach out and 
know it’s more than | give them Jesus. To 
just praying. provide assistance with 
finding meaningful 
. | ployment and skills. 
Helping to get the 1. Do justice- promote 
word out. Educating | justice & fairness & take 
our people. stand against injustice...be 


| faithful in what we are 
| It’s hard to say, or 
2 ee put in words. 






















| Taking parents from their 
kids will always have an 
impact. 






































We need to preach out, 

speak out, and act out. It’s 
robbing us of generations 
of black talent. 


What do you believe your role as a 
| Christian is in addressing Mass 









































supposed to do. Stay 
committed to the cause. 
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As a Christian we 
| should get more 
involved in the 
community as 
political arena that 
is driving this Mass 
Incarceration 
movement to stop it 
| from continuing. 
| Prayers. Developing 
a ministry to 
minister to them 
while in jail and a 
place to come & 
worship when 
released. Jobs, 
homes to live, help 

| to erase the 

| hopelessness. 
Become a center for 
alternatives & 
prevention. 



























? I can only let God lead 
me. 





































We need to-act now that 
we have been taught & our 
eyes have been opened. 
Card ministry, book 
ministry is a good way to 
start. 
See the above. 


What do you believe is the 
responsibility of Historic Jones 
Tabernacle AME Church in 
addressing the issues of Mass 
Incarceration? 6/5 Responded 













| To help the captives 
to become free. To 
help them to know 
Jesus loves them 
and we do too. _ 
Bring unity to our 


























To go out these 4 walls 


people, etc. and promote justice. We 
Witnessing tothe _—_| are duty bound to help the 
people. Getting info | oppressed. We need the 
out there to let the | spirit of humility & 
people know there is | faithfulness. 


a God who cares & 
we don’t have to 
accept what is going 
| on. 
| To help when and 
where we can. 
























To do what we can as 
people of God, people of a 
church as a family. 







We should support 
the families in the 
community that are 
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suffering from this 
issue and be their i 
voice when 

speaking to those in 
power. 


The word of God; 
help them reenter. | _ 




















The Congregation 
Question Answer/Percentage Answer/Percentag = 
Pre-Survey (30/30 Post-Survey (22/30 
participants) participants) 
What is your gender? 80.77 % female and 












19.23% male. 4 skipped 








76.47 % female and 25.53% 
male. ) skipped question. 


| 90.48% African American; 
4.76% Asian; 4.76% 
multiple races 


question. 
90% African 
American; 3.3% 
Asian; 6.67% multiple 
races | 
(18-25) 3.33%; (26- 
35) 3.33%; (36-45) 
16.67%; (46-55) 10%; 
| (56-65) 10%; (66-75) 
13.33% (76-85) 
26.67% 

Yes: 66.67%; No: 
33.33% 
| Correct answer is (c) 
72.2 Million; 38.46% 
answered correctly. 4 


Race: Africa American, Caucasian, 
Asian, Native American, More than 
One Race, other. 

































(18-25) 4.55%; (26-35) 
4.55%; (36-45) 22.73%: (46- 
55) 13.64%; (56-65) | 
22.73%; (66-75) 9.09% (76- 
85) 18.18%; (85+) 4.55% 


| Age Range: 18-25, 26-35, 36-45, 46- 
55, 56-65, 66-75, 76-85, 85+ 









Interaction with Criminal Justice Yes: 72.73%; No: 27.27% 
The United States of America is the 
world’s leader in incarceration. 
Approximately how many people are 
incarcerated in the U.S. ? 












Correct answer is (c) :2.2. 
Million; 71.43% answered 


correctly. ; skipped question. 
skipped question. 















Yes: 24.14% No: | Yes: 57.14% No: 42.86%. i 


73.86%. | skipped question. 





Are you aware of the Connectional 
AME Social Action Commission? 









skipped question. 






















| Correct answer is (a) Sis. 
Jaqueline Dupont-Walker: 
92.31% answered correctly. 





Correct answer is (a) 
Sis. Jaqueline Dupont- 
Walker: 81.82% 

answered EE 19 


| The Chair of the AME Social Action ore answer is (d) | 


The Director of the AME Social 
Action Commission is? 


9 skipped question. 





Correct answer is (d) Bishop 
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Bishop Reginald T. | Reginald T. Jackson: 40% 
Jackson: 50% | answered correctly. 7 stipped 
answered correctly. 16 | question. 







| Commission is? 





skipped question. 
Yes: 100%. 4 skipped Yes: 100%. 3 skipped question 





Should the church develop a ministry 
to address the needs of those in the 
criminal justice system? 





question: 







~ | Yes: 10.34%: No: | Yes: 5.56%; No: 94.44%. , 


0 
89.66%. 7 skipped question. skipped question. 





Have you ever been involved in 
Social Action Ministry at Historic 
Jones Tabernacle? 








Yes: 51.72%: No: __| Yes: 83.33%; No: 16.67%. 4 
| 48.28 %. 1 skipped question. | skipped question. 


Have you ever heard of the 
phenomenon of Mass Incarceration 
aka The New Jim Crow? 








0-5: 60%; 6-10: 30%; 11-15: 
















0-5: 72%; 6-10: 12%; 
11-15: 4%; 16-20: 4%; 
20+: 8%. 5 skipped question. 


How many times have you heard 

| preaching/teaching on the Eight 
Century Prophets, Social Action, 
Prisoners or Mass Incarceration? 










5%; 16-20: 4%; 20+: 5%. 2 





skipped question. 


























| Correct answer is (d) Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah: 50% 
Answered correctly. 6 skipped 


question. 


| Correct answer is (d) 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah: 60% Answered 


Please identify the “Eighth Century 
Prophets. ” 



















question. 
Correct answer is (c) 
Luke: 45% answered 
correctly. 10 skipped 







Correct answer is (c) Luke: 


Which Gospel records Jesus declaring 
50% answered correctly. g 


these words “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because he has anointed me 
to bring good news to the poor. He 

has sent me to proclaim release to the | 
captives and recovery of sight to the 
blind, to let the oppressed go free...” 


skipped question. 









Open-Ended Questions 4 


Question — Pre-Survey Answer 


1)-Young men and women 
locked up. 






How has Mass Incarceration had an impact on 
your life and/or community? 19/30 Responded 
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-Instances of police brutality. 
-Children left without parents. | 
2)I have a cousin who is 
incarcerated, which caused 

many hardships to our family. 
3)Too many family in prison, 
its stressful. Less jobs for the 









Namie” 
I 


wove” 





7) It has helpd me to be more 
concemed about those that 
fall victim. 
8) It impact me in a way that I 
didn’t realize before. Our 
community is not growing 
because most of our young 
men is incarcerated. These 
days our young women are 
also being incarcerated and 
the family structure is 
breaking down. 
9) Too many young people 
incarcerated. They are in jail 
early in their lives and 
haven’t even lived yet. 
10) This situation has a 
| negative impact on the lives 
of those left behind. Mothers 
without fathers for their 
children, youth without role 
models and mentors. 
Economic devastation. 
12) While Mass Incarceration 
has not impacted my life, Pve 
seen how it affects the family 
within the community. When | 
the matriarch is not present, 
the rest of the family suffers. 
Most time the male children 
follow in the same footsteps 










































| 
| 
q 
! 
7 
| 
: | 





\ 
| 
| } 
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13) 


15) 


18) Missing men in my 
family. 


19) It has destroyed our 
communities. Our children 
are being raised in one-parent 
homes. It also shows our 
children how to walk a wrong 
path. 

20) I am not sure- What is the 
definition of Mass 
Incarceration? _ 

21) I’m not sure because I 
haven’t learned anything 
about it. 
22) By removing good 
brothers and sisters who 
could use their talents, 

| intelligence, and skills to 
uplift the community, and the 
entire world. 


discontent 3) financial 
24) My life- visits (multi) 
which has impacted me 
finically & mentally, I can 
honestly say it was a weight 
| off my shoulder because there 
I knew my lobed one was 
safer and hopefully getting 
help!! 
25) Less schools for the 
younger generation, which 
meant lack of knowledge. 
Instead more prisons, juvenile 
facilities. 
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30) The distinctive features of 
African American Mass 
Incarceration find that 
Incarceration has become a 
system aspect of community 
members. Effect on 
community life, so that the 
most basic underpinnings of 
informal. | 
1) To be proactive- reach 
' those heading that way before 
they get into the criminal | 
justice system. Encourage and 
motivate positive behavior. | 
2) To spread the good news to 
others and those who are 
incarcerated, keep them in 
prayer. 


| . them to believe in God. 






















What do you believe your role as a Christian is 
in addressing Mass Incarceration? 19/30 Responded 


16. 


















4) 





7) That I keep things in 
prayer and encourage those I 
know and don’t know. 
8) I believe my role is starting 
with the children of 
incarcerated parents. These 

| young ones are more affected 
because the parent is not in 
the home and some kids thing 
it’s the norm. 

9) Instead of having a lot of 
TV Body building; there 
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a 
| week for their mind to be 

ee A | —l 
—_ justice in sentencing. | 


our job to show these young 
men and women that there is 
another way to resolve their 
| issues without involving 
| violene; which is the Lord. 


7) 





18) Bring hope to these ! 
people in darkness. 


20) I need to know more 
| about it before reply. 


21) I believe as a Christian 
addressing Mass 


Incarceration is a good idea 
due to there are so many 
incarcerated. 


22) Yes 





23) Yes! . 


| 24) Mentoring and giving 
information to others. Getting 


the message/facts out of other 
Christians. 


| 25) Mentor to the youth, 
teach and show them a more 
positive way | 


| 26) More informed. Live 
Christ like. 
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29) To let people know there 
is more to life. Pray, listen, 
pray because God is the 
answer. 
30) I believe as Christian that 
we do justice, have love, 
mercy and walk humbly with 
God in faith. 
| 1) Reach out into the 
community to save this 
generation and the next 


































What do you believe is the responsibility of 
| Historic Jones Tabernacle AME Church in 
| addressing the issues of Mass Incarceration? 29/39 | 


_| Responded 






| 2) To make sure our church 
members are informed and 
how much it means to the 
incarcerated. 

3) Open doors to the church, 

worship with the community. 





7) That we would have a 

ministry to teach and help 

them so they will not return to 
| that again. 


8) I believe the responsibility | 
to educate our people. Reach 
out to our community to find 
the need of the people and 
help to work towards healing 

| and helping to grow in Christ. | 





9) One a month visit Juvenile 
facilities and maybe the 
young people will be touched 

/ and some might listen. As far | 
as adults, maybe there’s still 
time for them to believe God 

is in control. 
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10) Education of our 
congregation. Open forums 

for the community to come in 
and address their concerns. 











12) HITab should be a place 
people can come to when 
they need support before they 
use violence as a resolution. 
If HJTab wants to be a staple 
in the community they can 
come up with organizations to | 
make others aware of Mass 
Incarceration. 









1 $) Preach and teach about it 
and take it to the community. 
19) We should start at home 
and find out who in our 
church has been incarcerated 
family members and work to 
help them through. Support 
and maybe visitation of said 
members. 


| it. 


22) To address the lack of 
education, training and 
eanployment and 



















| opportunities in the African 
American community. 


: 23) Unsure- must first 
| acknowledge mass 
- incarceration, how it impacts, 
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esp black community. What 
was the real purpose. 
24) Reaching out to the 
| community with information. 
For ex-offenders, assist them 
with job leads mentoring, 
| 25) To have a outreach 
geared to addressing the 

issues of Mass Incarceration 
| which would include support 
for the families as well. 


29) To get the word out that 
| God loves you no matter, just 
ask for forgiveness and 











































30/1 believe our 
responsibility as a church, we 
need to get more involved in 

| the problem of these issues 
and step forward in creating a 
more serene and peaceful 
society. 











Witness To Innocence Interview 


| fF SC ltCo?/ ~ Question | 
TT. Before the forum from Witness To | I was against the death penalty. 


Innocence, were you for or against the | 
| death penalty. 


eo was against the death penalty. | 
_—$—} _____| I was against the death | 


| What was your reaction to Bro. I was honored to hear his ectinony in 
Graham’s story of his time on death person. I have read many stories that 
row and his subsequent release? touched me about wrongful convictions and 
this made it that much more. _ 
Bro. Graham made me aware there are 
innocent people accused of crimes they did 
not commit. I’m grateful for forensics that 
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makes it possible to determine, in some 
cases the guilt and or innocence of a person. 










I thought Bro.Graham’s story was very 
enlighten and heartfelt. To hear how he was 
able to move on from this wrongful 
incarceration to having a fulfilled life with 
|his family and friends was inspiring. It 
gave me a new understanding of the US. 
prison system and how it needs a lot of 
work. | 











3. | Do you feel any differently about the | No. I was against the death penalty for that 
| death penalty after hearing his story? | very reason. I was already of people 
Why or why not? | imprisoned and put to death as innocents. 





Yes, I am convinced the death penalty 
should be done away with. Not all cases can 
be determined by forensics, therefore we 
cannot always be absolutely sure of one’s 
guilt or innocence. 






No, I don’t feel any different about the 
death penalty. This is a very sore subject for 
me, even though I do feel there should be 
some action taken for the crimes that are 
committed. And some should be punish 
greater than others depending on how 
severe the crime was. But to take a life is 
still something I have trouble wrapping my 
bead around. Though I’m sure if something 
had happen to one of my children I would 
feel differently. 




















I believe Mass Incarceration is about 
warehousing a class of people that society 
doesn’t want to deal with people (properly 
educate and employ) and has now found a 
way to make money off their backs. People 
of color are disproportionately mass 
incarcerated and sent to death row. Death 
Row gives a “face” to a perceived 
dangerous class of people. IE- Mumia Abu 
| Jamal. 

There are so many men and boys of color 
being placed in prison for the most 


What is the connection between Mass 
Incarceration and innocent people 
| being sentenced to death row? 
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| ludicrous crimes. Although it is not a death 
row sentence there are 3,000 US prisoners 

serving life sentences for non-violent crimes 
(The Guardian). 









The connection between mass incarceration 
and sending innocent people to death row is 
it?s a new form of enslavement. A system 
developed to target mostly African 
Americans. I don’t feel as if the police 
system even takes the time to investigate 
crime as much as try getting a guilty 
conviction. 










5. | In your time in church, have you ever 
heard a sermon about Jesus being a 
death penalty survivor? 

Yes , recently. It made complete sense and 
| made me more aware of an innocent person 
sentenced to death! 





APPENDIX F 
SAMPLE SERMON 
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June 29, 2014; Due Justice: Sermon Series on Social Action & Mass Incarceration 


Week I 

Title: Let Justice Roll: Prophetic Social Action in the 21" Century 
Subtitle: Without A Heart for Justice Our Worship Is In Vain 
Text: Amos 5:18-24 


PRAY! 
Intro: According to the 2012 Book of Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church, the role of the Connectional Commission on Social Action, chaired by Bishop 
Reginald T. Jackson and Directed by Sis. Jacqueline Dupont-Walker, is as follows; to 
“conduct studies, make pronouncements, and issue directives embracing those issues 
of Christian social concern which affect the members and the neighbors of the church. 
It shall assist in the direction of the African Methodist Christian social witness in all 
matters relating to human relations and Christian citizenship.” In other words, the 
injustices that plague the members of our society should have a voice of opposition 
from within the Church of God. Wherever there is a need in society the church has the 
power to meet it. A tenant of the “Methodist movement” started by Charles and John 
Wesley was to minister to the social needs of the impoverished class in London- 
Methodism started with Social Action. If we look to our rich history as African 
Methodists, we find that our church was birthed through Social Action! It wasn’t a 
disagreement in theology, but in how that theology was lived out amongst all of God’s 
creation. This denomination was birthed through Social Action! When the blacks in 
St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church were pulled off their knees during prayer, that 
was the straw that broke the camel’s back, and Richard Allen, Absalom Jones and others 


vowed to worship under their own “vine and fig tree.” The ugliness of racism and 
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discrimination reared its ugly head even in the‘house of God, and instead of cowering in 
fear and accepting the hate, the Free African Society was birthed, and this society spoke 
to the needs of the people they were called to serve. Out of that movement Richard Allen, 
the Apostle of Freedom, founded Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church, and from 
the founding of that converted blacksmith shop on 6" & Lombard in 1791, African 
Methodism has exploded all over the world and the AME Church is still here because of 


our heart for Social Action. The heartbeat of our Zion still pulsates to the rhythm of 


justice. 


Dr. James Cone, father of Black Liberation Theology wrote in his seminal work A 
Black Theology of Liberation that “God is a God of the oppressed.” And being a God of 
the oppressed, God’s purpose is the liberation of God’s chosen people. In the Book of 
Exodus we find God moving on behalf of the oppressed Children of Israel. God hears 
their cries while in bondage in Egypt, and God sends them an agent of liberation in 
Moses. Moses, as a prophet, speaks truth to power and tells pharaoh “Let my people go!” 
Through the annals of time God has called prophets to speak for the oppressed and to the 
say “Let my people go!” From the sg Century Prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and 
Micah, to the prophets of freedom Richard Allen and Frederick Douglass, to the prophet 
of the 20 century, The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., God has called men and women 
to speak truth to power and to have a heart for social action. When I speak about 
Prophetic Social Action, what I’m simply saying is that for too long the voice of the 


prophet has been missing. 


= The prophet declares, “What Thus saith the Lord.” 
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« The prophet speaks truth to power! 

= The prophet gives voice to the voiceless! 

« The prophet stands up for the oppressed! 
« The prophet stands up to the oppressor! 


So the question that arises is this: What happened to the voice of the prophet? Has 
the voice been drowned out by the noise of the world? Has the voice been drowned out 
by desire for popularity? Has the voice been drowned out by the desire to get rich? Has 
the voice been drowned out because pastors don’t want to offend? What happened to 
the voice of the prophet? Have we been asleep so long that all we can do is react? I 
declare that God has not called us to a ministry of reaction, but to a ministry that is 
proactive in meeting the needs of God’s people. There are still folks living under the 
thumb of oppression that need a prophetic witness from the church. They need some 


prophetic social action that their conditions might be upgraded and that yolks might be 


destroyed. 


* In our state there’s no money for the schools, but 100’s of millions to build 


prisons: the world needs our prophetic voice! 


* Voter ID laws that seek to strip the rights that people bled and died for: the world 


needs our prophetic voice! 


" School shootings every other week while the NRA spends billions to block logical 


gun reform: the world needs our prophetic voice! 
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« Living in a time where drug addiction is criminalized instead of treated as such: 


the world needs our prophetic voice! 


= Closing all of the mental health facilities leaving those with issues to fend for 


themselves on the streets: the world needs our prophetic voice! 


= Living in a country that specializes in Mass Incarceration, with 2.2 million people 


behind bars, the most in the world: the world needs our prophetic voice! 


God has not called us to sit passively on the sidelines as people suffer, but God has called 
us to a powerful ministry of Prophetic Social Action that specializes in doing justice and 
moving the oppressed from under the thumb of their oppressor. There is a place for 


Prophetic Social Action in the 21 Century Church. 


The Book of Amos is considered one of the minor prophetic books in the Bible, 
not because of its significance, but because of its length. Amos is one of the 8" Century 
Prophets, including Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, and these Prophets give us the modern 
blueprint for fighting for social justice. While only 9 chapters in length, the prophetic 
utterances from Amos are some of the most quoted in history, and this books prophetic 
push for social justice has spurred movements on throughout the years. As stated in 1:1, 
Amos lived during the reigns of King Uzziah of Judah and King Jeroboam of Israel, 
which gives us a timeframe of around the year 750 BC. Following the death of King 
Solomon (some 150 years before the time of Amos), Israel was divided into two distinct 
parts: Judah to the south (including the city of Jerusalem) and Israel to the north. Most of 
the prophets of the Old Testament were called to speak a word to Judah, but Amos along 


with Hosea were called by God to go north and speak a word to Israel. 
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Amos was not a prophet by profession, but by calling. We find Amos in chapter 7 
declaring “J am no prophet, nor a prophet’s son; but I am a herdsman, and a dresser of 
sycamore trees, and the LORD took me from following the flock, and the LORD said to 
me, “Go, prophesy to my people Israel.’” Amos was among the shepherds of Tekoa. 
Tekoa was about 10 miles from Jerusalem in the southern kingdom, and Amos was more 
than a common shepherd. Amos more than likely was a sheep breeder, and his name can 
be defined as weighty or burdened. And while Amos was not a prophet by profession, 
God has now called him to deliver a weighty word to the northern kingdom of Israel. God 
has given him a burden of prophecy that will not be relieved until it its spoken. Prophets 
in the Bible were not just people who foretold the future, but they were heralds of God’s 
most holy word. The burden of the prophet was to bring people back to God’s law given 
by Moses. God made a covenant with the nation of Israel and the job of the prophet was 
to remind the people about the consequences of breaking the covenant, but also the 


blessings of remaining in covenant. Amos was a prophet called by God to deliver a 


word to God’s people. 


The book of Amos is divided into two sections, the words of Amos and the 
visions of Amos. Chapters 1-6 give us the words, and chapters 7-9 give us the visions. In 
chapters 1 and 2 we find Amos speaking first divine judgment against the neighbors of 
Israel. The nations around Israel are condemned because of their carnage in war. The 
voice of the LORD is not soft or passive, but the Bible declares, “The LORD roars from 
Zion, and utters his voice from Jerusalem; the pastures of the shepherds wither, and 
the top of Carmel dries up.” These nations have committed atrocities in war and God is 


sending judgment through the prophet Amos. God has condemned Damascus, Gaza, 
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Tyre, Edom, the Ammonites and Moab for their war crimes. They have been found guilty 
of murdering scores with sledges of iron; carrying into exile entire communities; 
betraying communities and not remembering the covenant of kinship; killing their own 
brothers with the sword and not having any pity; terribly ripping open pregnant women to 
enlarge their territory; and even burning to lime the bones of the king of Edom. They 
have committed these terrible atrocities and God is sending down divine judgment. And 
right before Israel could celebrate the doom coming towards their neighbors and enemies, 
God pronounces judgment on them! Before Israel’s hypocrisy could even rear its head, 
God had to remind them that their hands were not clean. While the neighbors were 
judged for war crimes, Israel was judged for social injustice. Amos first addresses the 
southern nation of Judah, who “rejected the law of the LORD, and have not kept his 
Statues, but they have been led astray by the same lies after which their ancestors 
walked.” Amos then turns his attention towards the northern nation of Israel, and we need 
to hear these words straight from the Bible. “Thus says the LORD: For three 
transgressions of Israel and for four, I will not revoke the punishment; because they 
sell the righteous for silver, and the needy for a pair of sandals—they who trample the 
head of the poor into the dust of the earth, and push the afflicted out the way; father 
and son go into the same girl, so that my holy name is profaned; they lay themselves 
down beside every altar on garments taken in pledge; and in the house of their God 
they drink wine bought with fines they imposed.” Look at this list of offenses towards 
God and humanity: They’re selling the poor to pay off debts; They disregard the poor so 
much they stomp them into the ground and keep it moving; they push the sick out of the 


way to get to what they want; father and sons sexually exploit the same woman, and in 
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God’s house they fine folks and then misappropriate the fine money to get drunk off of 
wine! No wonder judgment has come to the house of Israel. No wonder Amos had to 
speak this heavy prophecy. Chapter 3 continues with Israel’s guilt and punishment, but 
first Amos reminds Israel of how God divinely delivered them out of Egypt, and how 
they were God’s chosen covenant people. As people of the covenant God set a high bar 
for them, and once again they have failed. Amos then confirms that it was God who 
called him to prophesy against God’s chosen people. Amos gives account after account of 
Israel’s guilt and what God was going to do, and after speaking these accounts in chapter 
3, Amos speaks in chapter 4 about the numerous chances that God gave them to repent. 
We like to say that God is the God of another chance, but the truth is God is the God 
of another chance, followed by another chance, followed by another chance. And in 
chapter 4 Amos points out to Israel all the times they refused God’s corrective action, and 


he ends it with the phrase, “yet you did not return to me, says the LORD.” 


God sent famine, yet they did not return. 


. 
“ 


“¢ God sent drought, yet they did not return. 
“* God serit plant disease and locusts, yet they did not return. 
* God sent plague and war, yet they did not return. 


“+ God overthrew them, yet they did not return. 


1?? 


And because they did not return Amos declares, “prepare to meet your God, O Israel 
Moving from chapter 4 to 5 we find 5 beginning with a lament or wailing over Israel’s 


sins. And following that Amos makes another appeal for repentance. He instructs them to 
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“seek the LORD and live...” For 17 verses Amos makes his lament, and then in verse 18 
he talks about the day of the LORD. There may have been some who were anticipating 
the Day of the LORD and thought it was going to be a good day, but Amos declares 
“Alas for you who desire the day of the LORD! Why do you want the day of the 
LORD? It is darkness, not light; as if someone fled from a lion, and was met by a bear; 
or went into the house and rested a hand against the wall and was bitten by a snake. Is 
not the day of the LORD darkness, not light, and gloom with no brightness in it?” The 
day of the LORD was a day of judgment, and judgment would starting at home with 
Israel, and its at this place in the text that we find 2 quick points that will help us 


recognize that God has called us to a ministry of prophetic social action. 


Point 1: Without A Heart For Justice Our Worship Is In Vain (“Take away from me 





the noise of your songs; I will not listen to the melody of your harps.” Vs. 23) 


Amos has finished his lament of Israel’s sin, and has expounded on why they do 
not need to look forward to the Day of the LORD. That Day will not be a day of rejoicing 
for most, but a day of weeping for judgment will fall on the nation. After concluding his 
words concerning that Day, Amos then begins to prophetically speak out against Israel’s 
worship practices, and in speaking out Amos makes clear that God has rejected their 
worship. The Bible declares in verses 21-24 “I hate, I despise your festivals, and I take 
no delight in your solemn assemblies. Even though you offer me your burnt offerings 
and grain offerings, I will not accept them; and the offerings of well-being of your 
fatted animals I will not look upon. Take away from me the noise of your songs; I will 
not listen to the melody of your harps.” God is not pleased with their worship, and 


altogether rejects it. 
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“+ God rejects and hates their gatherings. When they get together for the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread or the Feast of Weeks or the Feast of Harvest, God hated it, 
and wanted no parts of it! 

“+ God rejects their offerings or the presentation of their sacrifices. Amos 
mentions three sacrifices, the burnt offerings, the grain offerings, and the well- 
being offerings, which were aromatic well-pleasing offerings, and in the book of 
Leviticus represented they represented consecration and worship. God wanted no 
parts of it! 

<* God rejects their praise and worship. God calls their songs noise and states that 
he wont hear the melody of their instruments. 

And when we look at these verses of scriptures, God’s anthropomorphic body language is 

really saying “T don’t want to have anything to do with you or what you’re trying to bring 

to me!” Look at the text; God shuts his nostrils so he won’t smell the aroma of the 
offerings. God shuts his eyes so he won’t look upon the offering of well-being of the 
fatted animals. God shuts his ears so he can’t hear the noise of the songs or the melody 
of the harps. It’s a dangerous thing when God can turn God’s back on your worship! 

It’s a dangerous thing when God shuts his nostrils to your worship! It’s a dangerous 

thing when God shuts his eyes to your worship. It’s a dangerous thing when God 

plugs his ears to your worship! And allow me to suggest that God shuts down our 
worship when we approach God with a foul heart. And in the text the foulness of Israel’s 
heart came from the lack of social justice in their midst. One definition of Biblical justice 
is making individuals or communities whole, and some in Israel specialized in either 


breaking people or making sure that they did not have an opportunity to become whole. 
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Their heart was not right because they afflicted the righteous. Their heart was not right 
because they took bribes. Their heart was not right because they trampled the poor. Their 
heart was not right because it did not bend towards justice; but they had the audacity to 
try and praise! 

¢* They thought they could praise God but ignore the cries of the poor. 

“* They thought they could praise God but take advantage of the poor. 

+ They thought they could praise God and ignore justice. 
But Amos had to remind them that God will shut God’s nose, eyes, and ears and reject 
their worship! And in the same way Amos reminded them, I just stopped by to remind us 
that worship without a heart bent towards justice is hollow! In other words, without a 
heart for justice our worship is in vain! We can clap with the best of “em. We can 
dance with the best of ‘em. We can shout with the best of ‘em. We can speak in tongues 
with the best of ‘em: We can hallelujah with the best of ‘em. We can sing praises with the 
best of ‘em, but if our heart for helping the oppressed does not match our worship, God 
says you can have it! If our heart for doing justice is ice cold, but our worship is on fire, 
God says you can keep it! 

¢“* You can keep your clap! 
* You can keep your dance! 
¢+ You can keep your shout! 
+ You can keep your tongue! 
¢¢ You can keep your hallelujah! 
¢* You can keep your praise! 


God desires obedience more than sacrifice! Prophetic Social Action means having a heart 
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bent towards social justice and acting on that concern for the oppressed in society! Don’t 
be a praiser if you’re not about the people. Don’t be a worshipper if you don’t care for the 
widow. Don’t be a dancer if you won’t assist the downtrodden. Don’t be a shouter if you 
won’t help the sick. Point #1 Without a heart for justice our worship is in vain. 
Point 2: Our Pursuit For Justice Should Be Never Ending (“But let justice roll down 


like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream.” Vs. 24) 


Amos has spoken with prophetic fervor and made things crystal clear for the 
northern kingdom of Israel. Their treatment of the poor is not pleasing to God. Their lack 
of compassion for the oppressed is not pleasing to God. Their hollow worship is not 
pleasing to God. And their total disregard for social justice is not pleasing to God. The 
prophet could not have made it any clearer than telling them that God has rejected their 
empty worship! Imagine what a shock that was to Israel, after probably being told by 
priest after priest that God had accepted their worship, they are now faced with the reality 
of God’s rejection. They missed the mark because they thought sacrifice was better than 
obedience. They missed the mark because they did not honor their brothers and sisters 
with respect and dignity. They missed the mark because they put their greed in front of 
the peoples needs. They missed the mark because they did not have a heart for justice. 
They missed the mark because they had all the religion in the world but lacked 
relationship. A real relationship with God flows not only vertically, but also horizontally 
to your brothers and sisters. The Book of James asks this question: How can you say you 
love God, but hate your brother or sister? Something’s got to give, because a love of 
God is not only manifested towards God, but also God’s creation, especially those who 


are oppressed. Those who believe in God also need to believe in and appropriate God’s 
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beliefs about justice. And the prophet Amos makes it clear how God views justice: “But 


let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream.” 


Justice and righteousness are forever intertwined, and you cannot have one 
without the other. Where you find justice, you find righteousness, and where you find a 
lack of justice you find a lack of righteousness. And Amos is calling for justice to roll 
down like waters. Not just water, singular, but waters, plural, meaning multiple bodies 
of water that swell with sudden force and overtake whatever is in its path. God is looking 
for justice to roll down the same way, destroying whatever evil in its path. Amos also 
calls for righteousness to move like an ever-flowing stream. What God is saying is 
this: our pursuit for justice should be never ending. Justice should roll like rushing 
waters. Righteousness should roll like a stream that never ends. The problem with Israel 
is that justice was not there and righteousness was not there, so God had to pronounce 
judgment. But I’m so glad we can learn from Israel’s mistakes. I’m so glad that we know 
that our pursuit for justice should never end. I’m so glad that God has given us another 
chance to get it right. God has called us to a ministry of Prophetic Social Action, and in 
that ministry we all have work to do. We all must speak truth to power! We all must have 
authentic worship! We all must get our hands dirty! We all have to use our prophetic 


voice! We all must be able to cry out “Let Justice Roll!” 
* Let justice roll until all the hungry are fed! 

* Let justice roll until all the thirsty have drink! 

¢* Let justice roll until all the naked are clothed! 


% Let justice roll until all eligible are insured! 
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“* Let justice roll until all in prison are visited! 

“* Let justice roll until all the children are educated! 

“* Let justice roll until police harassment is no more! 

“* Let justice roll until the minimum wage is raised! 

“* Let justice roll until property taxes are frozen! 

“¢ Let justice roll until Mass Incarceration is abolished 

“+ Let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream 
And when you let it roll, the words of the great hymn will be true! 

A charge to keep I have... 


To serve this present age... 
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